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Cat and Kittens. 


A, PAINTER OF PUSSY-CATS. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PAINTINGS BY Mr. Jas. H. DOLpH. 


T is by no means to depreciate the 
richer gifts of an extremely tal- 
ented painter, to say that Mr. J. H. 

Dolph is droll before he is anything 
else. ‘Therein perhaps lies his genius. 
The man is terse and epigrammatic in 
speech, and with a dry and kindly hu- 
mor in his philosophy. The artist also 
is delightfully humorous. He makes 
his pictures of kittens and puppies 
suggest all sorts of curious conceits. 


Often they indicate a sly and some- 
times cynic humor with exquisite hu- 
man-ness of expression. 

Nothing, for example, could be more 
typical of Mr. Dolph’s subtle and 
trenchant humor than the conception 
he has given us of La Fontaine’s fable, 
“The Rat Retired from the World.” 

“My poor friends,” is the rat’s re- 
mark, with a patronizing air, from the 
luxurious depths of the cheese where 
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The Rat retired from the World. 


he has fed (very like unto human capi- 
talists) until he is swollen and gouty ; 
“my friends, you are lean and hungry 
and lame, and present petitions—yes ? 
and Ratopolis is invaded by the cats 
—what then? They would not enjoy 
my cheese. Your affairs I have noth- 
ing to do with. Sublunary things no 
longer interest me. I have retired 
within the rind of my cheese—pray, be 
good enough to depart and seek to dis- 
turb me no further.” And overcome, 
doubtless, by his fine verbosity and 
generous sentiments, his poor rat rela- 
tions leave him to his cheese, very like 
other poor relations. 

Observe the touch of human nature 
also in his “ High Life,” where the 
pampered pets of a wealthy family, 
with their aristocratic little French 
basket, are set in the midst of rich rugs 
and fine tapestries and polished ma- 
hogany furniture. In his studio Mr. 
Dolph has an admirable foil to this in 
his “ Low Life,” a happy and less d/asé 
barn-yard family of plebeian little yel- 


low and white kittens. The picture 
expresses more loudly than words could 
tell the purr of their satisfaction. 

Again, in “The Society Lion,” is 
the counterpart in cat-nature of many 
an episode of society in ball-rooms, 
where the floors are resplendent with 
brilliantly decked women and a pau- 
city of men, which renders indispensa- 
ble and much petted the few society 
and dancing men present. The deco- 
rated, travelled," and world-tired gen- 
tleman, from his little pedestal, looks 
with a fatigued expression—rendering 
him ali the more interesting on that 
account (strange human anomaly)— 
upon the four little débutantes at his 
feet. To be sure, the coy white and 
gray miss at the edge of the sofa is not 
going to indicate all at once her sub- 
jection to his many charms, But this 
is more than compensated for by the 
open and fervent admiration of the 
dainty fluff of fur next to her. 

More keenly humorous— according 
more keenly with puppy-humor, if the 
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expression may be permitted—is the de- 
licious little “ Indiscretion,” so happily 
reproduced in these pages. The little 
fellow himself, with his tail curled ab- 
jectly between his legs and his ears 
drooping, is evidently inclined to ad- 
mit that he is whipped before the fight 
begins. But with the consciousness of 
this distinct advantage showing plainly 
on the kitten’s countenance it is ap- 
parent that there will be no fight. 
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A delightful touch of human nature 
is expressed in another of Mr. Dolph’s 
pictures, “Listeners never hear any 
good of themselves.” <A poor, jealous 
little feline intruder in the background 
is listening to the social gossip indulged 
in by a mottled kitten and yellow pup- 
py in the foreground. “Not in Our 


Set” portrays a helpless little yellow 
puppy enduring the scornful glances 
and arrogant of a half-dozen very aris- 





The Society Lion. 
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Mr. Jas. H. Dolph. 


tocratic kittens ; and Mr. Dolph’s aris- 
tocratic cats are all American cats—the 
change in lot and condition he effects 
solely by means of their cat-expression. 
Angoras with splendid big tails he has 
painted with the same success, but from 
an artist’s stand-point, the American 
cat and the very indefinite anatomy 
of young puppies appear to attract 
him most. 

It was in amusing recognition of the 
whimsical humor of Mr. Dolph’s genius 
that one day a youth, bearing a visage 
of exaggerated seriousness, lifted the 
knocker of his studio door. A number 
of guests were within, and catching 
sight of them as he entered, the youth’s 
diffidence of manner increased until it 
became a deep melancholy, that speedily 
communicated itself to the artist’s as- 
sembled guests, who had manifestly not 
been considered in the young man’s 
plans. 

“T called,” he managed to say to the 
artist, “to inquire if you do not wish 
to buy some jokes. It is my business, 
sir, to supply humorous suggestions.” 

“But,” gasped the astonished Mr. 
Dolph, “I am a painter and have no 
need of jokes.” 

For an instant his visitor regarded 
him sadly, and then replied that it was 
a very funny joke indeed Mr. Dolph 
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had just uttered. It was only by the 
united protestations of the room-full of 
guests that this mournful young man 
could be induced to believe the artist 
was, after all, not a professional joker. 

It was several years ago that Mr. 
Dolph’s splendidly equipped studio in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building in New York City, was ruined 
by fire and water. There was no more 
complete studio even abroad, although 
in Paris the ateliers of Meissonier, 
Gér6me, and Bridgman are more pala- 
tial in their appointments. In New 
York only three or four were as inter- 
esting: Louis C. Tiffany’s, William M. 
Chase’s recently denuded studio, and 
the one furnished by the dead artist, 
Roswell Sawyer, and rented now by 
the artist Whipple, were anything like 
as artistic as Mr. Dolph’s. It is a gen- 
eral proposition that all studios are in- 





Caricature of Mr. Dolph by Th. Wurst. 
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teresting, even those that are like work- 
shops alone. 

In the midst of the destruction of 
rich costumes of various historical per- 
iods, old carvings, and rare tapestries, 
Mr. Dolph was standing when a friend 
rushed in to offer assistance and con- 
solation. Without a word to express 
his grief, Mr. Dolph set cheerfully to 
work to ascertain the extent of his loss. 
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ful portrayer of the American street 
Arab. When Pharaoh was king in old 
Egypt the cat wasan idol. ‘To-day may 
be the reincarnation of that historical 
period of society. The demand, at all 
events, for Mr. Dolph’s skilled pictur- 
ing of frolicsome kittens and sedate 
matron cats is greater than the supply. 
It has been a specialty in painting 
thrust upon him. It is a field Mr. 
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Indiscretion. 


In doing so he unearthed from a ruined 
chest a robust-looking demijohn—pre- 
sumably filled with varnish. Grasping 
it tenderly he found the cork still in its 
place, and this alleviating circumstance 
led to the first remark he had been 
heard to utter. “Ah,” said the artist 
significantly, “things might have been 
a great deal worse !” 

So much for the genial man and 
philosopher. As a painter Mr. Dolph 
has, unwillingly enough, come to be 
regarded as the historian of the Ameri- 
‘can cat, in much the same manner that 
Mr. J. G. Brown has become the faith- 


Dolph occupies alone in this country, 
and except for the Belgian woman 
painter, Henrietta Ronner, and the 
Frenchman, Emile Lambert, no other 
painters in the world have attained 
prominence as painters of cats. 

The value of Mr. Dolph's work is en- 
hanced by contrast. It is a conserva- 
tive statement that no other artist has 
with equal success sought out and 
painted the manifold phases of feline 
life ; and this, not by caricaturing or 
dressing pussy in a costume not her 
own, but merely by the genius of dis- 
covering her expression. The difficult- 





‘*Where there is smoke there is fire.’’ 


Two Decorative Panels. 
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ies are not small. The lines defining 
the figure of a horse, for instance, or 
almost any animal except young kit- 
tens and puppies, are pronounced. But 
a cat has no anatomy apparent, and a 
puppy is distressingly full of irregular 
lumps, depressions, and protuberances. 
A cat has no distinctive features. It 
is at one moment a shapeless ball; at 
another a long body crouching for a 
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admirable skill. In his reconstructed 
studio in the Sherwood Building, New 
York City, are numerous very realistic 
studies and completed pictures of land- 
scape, coast-views, genre, and even still- 
life. His success has been pronounced 
in the depictment of historical and an- 
ecdotal pictures. Every few years he 
“finds Christian homes” for his cats 
and dogs, as he humorously expresses 





‘‘Who will bell the Cats? "’ 


spring, and a moment later sitting on 
its haunches, a very perplexing trian- 
gle. 

But there is never any mistaking Mr. 
Dolph’s cats. The drowsy content- 
ment in the half-closed eyes of the se- 
date mother; the mischief exhibited 
by a pair of kittens destroying a favor- 
ite hat; kitten love and hate and rea- 
son and jealousy and fear—it is this in 
his painting of cats that has made Mr. 
Dolph famous. 

It is, after all, a great pity that Mr. 
Dolph’s cats and puppies sell so read- 
ily. He paints other things with such 


From La Fontaine's Fables. 


it, and with his wife runs quite away 
from furry models, ‘across the seas, 
perhaps to work at other phases of art. 
For four or five years at one time Mr. 
Dolph foreswore animals except as they 
filled in as valuable accessories for rich 
studies of the time of Louis XIII.—a 
Blenheim spaniel or an Italian grey- 
hound reposing in aristocratic indo- 
lence at the feet of a splendidly cos- 
tumed courtier, or in wonderful action 
in the painting of a studio interior 
where a nude model’s charm of form 
and pearliness of flesh is the greater 
interest. He studied architecture in 
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A Family of 


Paris two years, making visits to the 
various palaces and old chateaux in 
and about the city, and taking excur- 
sions to many of those picturesque 
country places in the neighborhood— 
painting always, from daylight to dark. 
The result was that he secured a large 
number of valuable studies involving 
the styles of various periods. No ar- 
tist in America has more accurate 
knowledge of the costumes and archi- 
tecture of the different historical peri- 
ods. 

When he returned to his studio in 
New York it was with the determina- 
tion to paint what it pleased Mr. 
Dolph to paint—cats, yes, because in 
his heart he is very fond of painting 
cats ; but also figure compositions—at- 
mosphere—everything. 

He completed his “ Choice of a Weap- 
on,” which shows a tall cavalier stand- 
ing in the house of a wealthy armor 
merchant, carefully examining a hand- 
somely hilted sword. The dealer stands 
behind a table upon which are a num- 


Puppies 


ber of rare old weapons, and balances 
an especially fine one in his hands while 
he watches with considerable anxiety 
the expression on the face of the cav- 
alier. Mr. Dolph has reproduced the 
costumes and decorations and armor of 
the period— Louis XIII.—with wonder- 
ful exactness. The coloring is exquis- 
ite, the relief of the gay figures against 
the sombre background of the interior, 
and the atmospheric effect, are delight- 
fully effective and quite as individual 
as his animal pictures are in another 
way. As much may be said of some 
scenes on the north coast of France— 
tiny canvases for the most part, but so 
admirable in detail that beside them the 
big patches of some impressionists look 
like mere daubs. 

But—what would you! The public 
wants Mr, Dolph’s animals—everybody 
paints landscape and the nude and cos- 
tume. So Mr. Dolph hunted out his cats 
and puppies, and except for portraits, 
thinks he will paint nothing else again. 
Up at Ardsley, in New York State, he 
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has a studio where his animals are kept, 
and where the artist makes his studies, 
Then he comes into the city to his Sher- 
wood studio—and there, almost with 
closed eyes, he draws and paints his 
‘cats in repose, and cats in action, young 
‘cats and old cats, and cats of every con- 
dition. 

There was a hint of the artist’s own 
humor in his successive re-election as 
president of the well-known “ Kit-Kat 
Club,” whose hours of serious study are 
no less attractive to its members than 
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are those recurring festivals referred to 
by Kit-Katians as “ smoke-talk nights.” 
It was on these nights, however, that 
Mr. Dolph’s gift for joking and story- 
telling, and his love for whatever is 
cheerful and inspiring in life, endeared 
him to the hearts of his brother-artists. 

A quick caricature of Mr. Dolph 
was drawn at one of the smoke-talk 
nights, in oil, by Theodore Wurst—an 
excellent likeness, as it is also charac- 
teristic of the man’s genial personality. 

Kathryn Staley. 
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TO-DAY AND 


TO-MORROW. 


HOUGH narrow, poor, and small, 
To-day is infinite 
With possibles of might ; 
To-morrow, vast and all 
From Time’s great shore to shore, 
Is finite evermore. 


Freeman E. Miller. 














The Campus, looking North. 


HERE is something typical of the 
West in the growth of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Three years 

ago last October, its doors were opened 
for the first time. Students then re- 
cited to the music of the workmen’s 
tools, ate in the basement of the only 
building that was sufficiently finished, 
lived in houses rented by the Univer- 
sity for dormitories, and waded ankle 
deep through the loose sand of the 
campus. Now ten buildings are fin- 
ished. Most of the departments are in 
possession of their respective buildings, 
several of which are 
equipped with cost- 
ly apparatus, and 
the University has 
already taken rank 
among the country’s 
few great seats of 
learning. 
Chicagoans have 
developed a local 
pride in this insti- 
tution, and regard 
it as a wonderful 
achievement that 
could scarcely have 
been so successful 
outside of their mag- 
nificent city. Her 
wealthy citizens 
have freely given to 
it of their money, 
and at the social 
functions of the va- 
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S. B. Cobb. 
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rious “halls” society dames from the 
Lake Shore Drive and from Prairie 
Avenue, stand beside the “head” and 
assist in receiving the guests. Chicago 
has an active interest in the University, 
and shows it on all possible occasions. 
The World’s Fair visitor who looked 
down upon the campus from the top of 
the Ferris Wheel and saw the begin- 
nings of the new school, was chiefly 
impressed by the enormous work that 
lay before the originators, to build a 
university from the beginning, without 
buildings, teachers, or pupils. He was 
asked to look for- 
ward into the near 
future and see mas- 
sive halls and grassy 
lawns swarming 
with earnest and de- 
voted students from 
all the great col- 
leges in the United 
States. Little won- 
der if he considered 
it a stretch of the 
imagination, resem- 
_ bling that necessary 
for a belief in the 
Arabian Nights. 
But the foundations 
have been laid so 
wide and deep, that 
it is now not difficult 
to picture the com- 
pletion of the plans 
in the near future. 























OF CHICAGO. 


The history of the University of Chi- 
cago is unique in that of American in- 
stitutions. Instead of beginning as a 
small school and growing with the 
needs of the community, struggling 
oftentimes against an insufficient en- 
dowment and the lack of interest dis- 
played by so-called 
friends, this school 
sprang suddenly 
into life as a full- 
grown institution, 
one of the wealthi- 
est in the United 
States, and draw- 
ing its pupils at 
once from all parts 
of the country. 

The first univer- 
sity of Chicago re- 
ceived its charter 
from the legisla- 
ture of Illinois in 
1857, began its 
work of instruc- 
tion the following 
year, and contin- 
ued until 1886. 
There was nothing 
remarkable about 
its career; it was 
the old story of 
insufficient endow- 
ment, constantly 
increasing debt, 
relieved by the he- 
roism of the pro- 





Cc. G. Hull. 


View taken from the Ferris Wheel. 


fessors, who remained at their posts in 
spite of small salaries, and often not 
even that, for months, but who reso- 
lutely did their best for the young men 
and women under their care. At length 
the school fell a prey to its financial 
difficulties and closed its doors in 1886. 
Fortunately, the 
death of the old 
college aroused 
public sentiment, 
which was con- 
vinced, that Chica- 
go was a suitable 
place fora great in- 
stitution of learn- 
ing, and happily for 
its realization, men 
whose fortunes 
equalled their sym- 
pathies became in- 
terested in the 
movement. No 
sooner was the old 
institution closed 
than the question 
of founding a new 
university was agi- 
tated. In May, 
1888, the American 
Baptist Education 
Society was formed 
at Washington, D. 
C., and the Rev. 
F. T. Gates elected 
its corresponding 
secretary. He was 
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persuaded that the first great work of 
the society should be the founding of 
The 
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a new university at Chicago. 


board approved of the plan and in- 
structed Mr. Gates “to use every means 


in his power to orig- 
inate and encourage 
such a movement.” 
The attention § of 
Mr. John D. Rock- 
efeller, of New York, 
was called to the 
plan. He conferred 
with Professor Will- 
iam Rainey Harper, 
of Yale University, 
regarding it, and fi- 
nally entered into 
correspondence 
with the Rev. F. T. 
Gates. 

In May, 1889, the 
American Baptist 
Education Society 
held its first anni- 
versary meeting at 
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Boston, and formally approved the ac- 
tion of its board in regard to the uni- 
versity, and Mr. Rockefeller thereupon 
made a subscription of $600,000 toward 
an endowment fund, conditioned on the 


pledging of $400,000 
more before June 1, 
1890. Immediately 
following the action 
in Boston a meeting 
was held in Chicago, 
and a college com- 
mittee of thirty-six 
appointed to assist 
the society in rais- 
ing the $400,000 re- 
quired. ‘The Rev. 
Thomas W. Good- 
speed, representing 
this committee, and 
the Rev. Mr. Gates, 
went to work at 
once and secured a 
little more than 
$400,000 in sub- 
scriptions to be paid 
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in money, besides 
about $15,000 in 
books, scientific col- 
lections and appar- 
atus, as well as a 
site for the institu- 
tion valued at $125,- 
000, consisting of a 
block and a half of 
land. The latter was 
donated by Mr. Mar- 
shall Field, of Chica- 
go. Two anda half 
additional blocks 
were purchased for 
$282,500, providing 
a campus of about 
twenty-four acres, 
It is an ideal site for 
a university. © Mid- 
way Plaisance, of 
World’s Fair fame, 
bounds it on the south, while Washing- 
ton Park is four blocks west, and Jack- 
son Park seven blocks east. 

The University was incorporated in 
1890, and at the first meeting of the 
Board, held in September, 1890, Pro- 
fessor William Rainey Harper, of Yale 
University, was elected president. Dr. 
Harper had been intimately connected 
with Mr. Rockefeller’s plans. He ac- 
cepted its presidency the next spring 
and entered upon his duties July 1, 
1891. Before this, however, Mr. Rocke- 
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Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell. 
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feller made a second 
donation of $1,000,- 
ooo, in September, 
1890, and the plans 
of the University 
were then greatly 
enlarged. 

In accordance 
with the terms of 
this second subscrip- 
tion, the theological 


school at Morgan 
Park was removed 


to the University 
site as the divinity 
school of the Uni- 
versity, and an acad- 
emy of the Univer- 
sity was established 
at Morgan Park. In 
the spring of 1891 
the executors and 
trustees of the estate of William B. Og- 
den, first mayor of Chicago, set aside 
for the use of the college seventy per 
cent. of that portion of the estate 
given by will to benevolent purposes. 
It is expected that more than $500,000 
will be realized from this gift for “ the 
Ogden (graduate) School of Science of 
the University of Chicago.” 

_The following figures on the amount 
of subscriptions to the University, the 
present assets, and the endowments, 
have been compiled on the authority of 





The Haskell Oriental Museum. 
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Dr. T. W. Goodspeed, secretary of the 
Board of Trustees. The total amount 
subscribed is about $10,500,000. Of 
the amount pledged prior to the late 
gift of $3,000,000 by Mr. Rockefeller, 
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paid in has been used to defray current 
expenses, leaving $3,800,000 yet to be 
paidin. This includes the late gift of 
Mr. Rockefeller, the $250,000 from the 
Reynolds estate ; what is expected to 





President Harper. 


$6,100,000 had been paid, and was dis- 
tributed as follows : 





Endowment funds............. $3,500,000 
Buildings and grounds......... 1,950,000 
Libraries, apparatus, equipment. 650,000 
is Pees ca cire iisg aiae- eat $6, 100,000 


About $600,000 of the total amount 


be realized from the remainder of the 
Ogden estate, and other smaller sums. 
Of the prospective $5,000,000, it is 
probable that $3,000,c0co will be de- 
voted to endowment, making the total 
endowment $6,500,000. The figures 
tabulated below represent the greater 
part of the paid subscription, and by 
whom given. 
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MINED isk <.0.3:475 250 s.04,00, 000 ,000 
SOMONE, TEGO... ccicscces ce 1,000,000 
POUNMOY, BOGS... sen. 6. ceases + 1,000,000 
EROORINNES, POOR. 0 0.0.5:0:0-0:06,010 1,000,000 
PUES TOGS. ccc s ace ‘anneae 150,000 
DICORMADET, TOOE 0's 0'c. 00000000 176,000, 
De fe EE pe $3,926,000 
Martin: A. ReGtGOM . .66<.0ci00ss $375,000 
Charies T. Werbes. ...5.0 yee. 300,000 
or re 300,000 
ear 237,500 
Sidney A. Kent..... eee tro 235,000 
oo er 155,000 
Mrs. Caroline Haskell........... 140,000 
pete TC, WEROE i 6 6060 sco 60% 137,500 
Mrs. Nancy S. Foster.........0 50,000 
Mrs. Henrietta Snell..... ...... 50,000 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Kelly......... 50,000 
Mrs. Mary Beecher..........00 50,000 
Other gifts in money, property, 

etc., amounting to........ ,000 


The buildings completed cost the fol- 
lowing amounts : 


Kent Chemical Laboratory....... $220,000 
Cobl> Lectute BERR. a. 6:50.00 sei 210,000 
Ryerson Physical Laboratory..... 200,000 
TY BI 665 65-4 200500500006 165,000 
EE DIES 6.5 ss cSisn 00s ewe 109,000 
QO aan 62,000 
See re ere 55,000 
SE er re 55,000 
ONE SEES cc hes eehusosceieg cane 5,000 
Kenwood Observatory and Build- 

ings POT OT Oe Ee eee ee ee 5,000 
Temporary Library and Gymnas- 

eR re erry 30,000 


Buildings in process of construction 
are : 


Yerkes Astronomical Observatory 

and Buildings, located at Lake 

Geneva, Wis. (to date) ...... $335,000 
Haskell Oriental Museum...... +e ‘100,000 


The University began the erection of 
its first buildings on November 26, 1891. 
These were Cobb Lecture Hall, the gift 
of Mr. Silas B. Cobb, of Chicago, who 
gave $150,000 for that purpose, and 
the graduates and divinity dormitories, 
which are located at the southwest cor- 
ner of the campus. The farsighted- 
ness of the Board of Trustees is no- 
where more evident that in their 
course with regard to the University 
buildings. Opportunity has been given 
for the most extensive growth. Mr. 
Henry Ives Cobb was chosen as the 
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architect, and to him in large measure 
may be attributed the quiet good taste 
shown throughout. 

In the construction of the dormitor- 
ies, the social life of the students has 
been taken into consideration, and the 
large reception hall and parlors give 
excellent opportunities for social func- 
tions. The University system has in- 
fluenced the construction of the recita- 
tion buildings. Large classes are not 
allowed, and many small rooms, seat- 
ing but a score or so of pupils, have 
taken the place of the old time large 
lecture-rooms. The individuality of 
the student is carefully preserved in 
these. When all the buildings of the 
University are completed, the plan of 
the quadrangle will be seen in its per- 
fection—even now it is apparent. The 
entire plat of ground will be surrounded 
by a series of buildings which will form 
a complete barrier to the outside world, 
that within true scholastic quiet and 
repose may reign. The four quad- 
rangles at either corner are faced on 
two sides by dormitory buildings, and 
inside the campus are the recitation, 
lecture, and educational buildings, with 
the main university hall, library, and 
chapel forming the central group. 

Not only will this infant seat of learn- 
ing resemble the old English universi- 
ties of Cambridge and Oxford in its 
ground plan, but the style of architec- 
ture was selected as nearly as possible 
like theirs, in order to give the impres- 
sion of quiet dignity and repose pecul- 
iar to them. The style is English 
Gothic. All the buildings are built of 
blue Bedford stone, with red tiled 
roofs, and depend for their beauty 
upon dignity of outline rather than 
upon ornamentation. In fact, there 
has been little attempt at the latter. 
The interiors are very plain, excepting 
perhaps the arched ceiling of the large 
lecture hall of Kent Chemical Labora- 
tory, which looks elaborate by compari- 
son with the severity of the rest of the 
buildings. The entrance hall and par- 
lors of Foster Hall are also somewhat 
decorated, and the carved oaken stair- 
way is especially pleasing. In most 
instances the interior walls are faced 
with finely finished bricks in subdued 
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tones of red and 
yellow. The ceil- 
ings are finished in 
bright woods, the 
whole effect being 
very cool and quiet. 

Cobb Lecture 
Hall was the first 
of the buildings 
ready for use. The 
offices of the ad- 
ministrative de- 
partment of the 
University, the 
book-store, and the 
post-office are on 
the first floor, the 
upper floors being 
devoted to recita- 
tion-rooms. Ad- 
joining are the 
graduate and di- 
vinity dormitories. 
Early in 1892 Mr. 
S. A. Kent, of Chi- 
cago, offered to 
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provide for the 
University a fully 
equipped laborato- 
ry of chemistry. 
This buiiding was 
opened January 1, 
1894, and cost the 
donor $235,000. It 
is supplied with the 
latest and most ex- 
pensive apparatus. 

Completed at the 
same time as the 
Kent Chemical La- 
boratory was the 
Ryerson Physical 
Laboratory, which 
was formally 
opened July 2, 
1894. It was the 
gift of Mr. Martin 
A. Ryerson, of Chi- 
cago, and is a me- 
morial to his fath- 
er, Mr. Martin Ry- 
erson, a pioneer 














The Yerkes Observatory. 


resident of Chicago. The building 
cost $225,000, and every effort has 
been made to include all the desirable 
features of a first-class physical labora- 
tory. The floors and walls are strong 
and heavy; the laboratories on the 
first floor are supplied with piers of 
masonry, besides the heavy slate wall 
shelves which are found throughout 
the building. There are small labora- 
tories for individual work and large 
ones for classes. On the first floor are 
rooms for research work, and the west 
wing is entirely free from iron, that it 
may be more perfectly adapted to work 
in electricity and magnetism. It has 
been recently proved that the location 
of the laboratory is an exceedingly for- 
tunate one, and that outside disturb- 
ances are at a minimum. 

Walker Museum, the gift of Mr. 
George C. Walker, of Chicago, was 
dedicated October 2, 
1893. The interior is 
very simple, but so 
arranged as to show to 
the best possible ad- 
vantage the collection 
of geological speci- 
mens and the anthro- 
pological display, 
which already embrace 
between 200,000 and 
300,000 specimens. 

The Yerkes Astro- 
nomical Observatory, 
for the construction of 
which Mr. Charles T. 
Yerkes, widely known 
as the owner of Chica- 
go street railway sys- 
tems, has already given 
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$300,000, is situated in a 
beautiful wooded country, 
about seventy miles from 
Chicago, removed from the 
tremors of railroad traffic 
and twelve hundred feet 
above the sea-level. The 
site of the observatory in- 
cludes fifty acres of tim- 
bered land in the State of 
Wisconsin, near that part 
of Lake Geneva known as 
Williams Bay. The coun- 
try about the lake is famed 
for its beautiful scenery, and is a fa- 
vorite summer resort for the wealthy 
residents of Milwaukee and Chicago. 
The observatory is built in the form of 
a Roman T, the great dome where the 
enormous telescope is placed being 
ninety feet in diameter and forming 
the foot of the T. At both of the other 
extremities are smaller domes and also 
smaller telescopes. The building is 
said to be fire-proof, and is only for the 
use of graduate students. Students in 
the under-graduate courses who elect 
the study of astronomy will pursue 
their work with the aid of the appar- 
atus at Kenwood Observatory, about 
a mile north of the campus. 

Haskell Oriental Museum, given to 
the University by Mrs. Caroline Has- 
kell, as a memorial to her husband, is 
rapidly nearing completion. It occu- 
pies a site east of the graduate and 
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divinity dormitories, and has already 
cost $100,000. The building will be 
devoted to oriental collections. There 
will be special rooms for the Egyptian, 
Persian, Babyloni- 
an, Greek, and He- 
brew _ collections, 
the latter from the 
Old Testament pe- 
riod. 

Just after the last 
statement of the 
financial condition 
of the University 
was published, 
events occurred 
which placed it en- 
tirely behind the 
times, and made the 
University richer 
by $2,000,000. Of 
the last $3,000,000 
given by Mr. Rock- 
efeller, $1,000,000 
was given outright, 
and $2,000,000 on 
condition that the 
Un. -eisity raise an 
equal amount. Half 
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of this has already been secured in a 
most unexpected manner, and was a 
complete surprise to everyone, includ- 
ing the trustees. 

Early in December President Har- 
per received a letter from Miss Helen 
Culver, a lady with whom he was not 
acquainted, asking him to call, as she 
had long intended making a gift to the 
University. At his second call she told 
him she had decided to give $1,000,000. 
She then sent the following letter to 
the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees : 


‘* CHIcAGo, December 14, 1895. 


‘* To the Trustees of the University of Chicago: 

‘*It has long been my purpose to set aside a 
portion of my estate to be used in perpetuity for 
the benefit of humanity. The most serious hin- 
drance to the immediate fulfilment of the purpose 
was the difficulty of selecting an agency to which 
I could intrust the execution of my _ wishes. 
After careful consideration I concluded that the 
strongest guarantees of permanent and efficient 
administration would be assured if the property 
were intrusted to the University of Chicago. 
Having reached this decision without consulting 
the University authorities, I communicated it to 
President Harper with the request that he would 
call on me to confer concerning the details of my 
plan. After further consideration, in which I 
have had President Harper’s assistance, I now 
wish to present to the University of Chicago 
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property valued at $1,000, 
000, an inventory of which 
is herewith transmitted, 
to be applied as follows : 
The whole gift shall be 
devoted to the increase 
and spread of knowledge 
within the field of biolog- 
ical sciences. By this I 
mean to provide that the 
gift shall develop the 
work now represented in 
the several biological de- 
partments of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, by the 
expansion of their present 
resources ; that it shall be 
applied in part to an in- 
land experimental station 
and toa marine biological 
laboratory ; that a por- 
tion of the instruction 
supported by this gift 
shall take the form of 
University Extension 
lectures to be delivered 


by recognized authorities, at suitable points on 


the west side of Chicago. 


communicate, in form as free from technicalities 
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as possible, the results of 
biological research. One 
purpose of these lectures 
shall be to make public 
the advances of science in 
sanitation and hygiene. 
To secure the above ends, 
a portion not to exceed 
one-half the capital sum 
thus given may be used 
for the purchase of land, 
for equipment, and for 
the erection of buildings. 
The remainder, or not 
less than one-half of the 
capital sum, shall be in- 
vested, and the income 
therefrom shall constitute 
a fund for the support of 
research, instruction, and 
publication. Among the 
motives prompting this 
gift is the desire to carry 
out the ideas and to hon- 
or the memory of Mr. 
Charles G: Hull, who 


was for a considerable time a member of the 


These lectures shall Board of Trustees of the old University of Chi- 
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cago, 


I think it appropriate, therefore, to add 
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the condition that, wherever it is suitable, the 
name of Mr. Hull shall be used in designation of 
buildings erected, and of endowments set apart, 
in accordance with the terms of this gift. 

** HELEN CULVER.” 


This gift means that next year the 
University of Chicago will have the 
finest equipped biological department 
in this country and, doubtless, in the 
world. Plans for the new buildings are 
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the pile will be known as the Hull Lab- 
oratories. It has not yet been decided 
where the marine station will be 
placed. Miss Culver is very modest 
about her gift. She desires that it 
should be considered that of Mr. Hull, 
whose intention for many years had 
been to found such a school. His 
plan had been to have it put on the 
west side of the city, and when the 





Ryerson Hall. 


now in the hands of the architect, Mr. 
Henry Ives Cobb, and will be com- 
pleted next spring. It is hoped to 
have the buildings erected within a 
year. They will be located back of 
the chemical and physical laboratories, 
and will occupy about two acres of 
ground. There will be four large 
buildings forming a square, and con- 
nected by arcades. The ground in the 
centre will be devoted to the botanical 
gardens, and will also contain an artifi- 
cial pond for zoélogical purposes. The 
architecture will be the same as that 
of the remainder of the University, and 


University was first talked of he was 
very anxious to have it located on the 
west instead of the south side, where it 
was finally placed, but he died rather 
suddenly, before his plans were ma- 
tured, and left their fulfilment to his 
cousin, Miss Culver. Their home was 
for many years the mansion since 
known as Hull House, and made fa- 
mous by Miss Jane Addams, as the seat 
of the first social settlement in the 
country. ; 

The work at. the University is spe- 
cially arranged for advanced students. 
Instead of the usual college year be- 
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ginning in Septem- 
ber and ending in 
June, the year is 
divided into four 
quarters, begin- 
ning the first of 
October, January, 
April, and July, 
with one week’s 
vacation between 
the close of each 
quarter and the 
beginning of the 
next. Convoca- 
tion week is the 
last week of every 
quarter, when de- 
grees are con- 
ferred and stu- 
dents graduated 
from the different 
departments. Each 
student is thus in- 
dependent of ev- 
ery other. He may 


enter in July and study one quarter, 
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take up his work 
where he left off, 
without any refer- 
ence to where the 
students are who 
began with him. 
Or if he is in a par- 
ticular hurry to 
finish his course, 
he may attend four 
quarters, making 
forty-eight weeks 
of school in one 
year, provided the 
University physi- 
cian certifies that 
he is sufficiently 
strong to endure 
the strain. This 
is a great opportu- 
nity for teachers, 
college professors, 
and ministers, who 
are enabled to 
take full college 


work during the long summer vaca- 


then return the next Christmas and tion. This summer quarter was an 


Kent Laboratory. 
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original venture of the University of 
Chicago and was first held two years 
ago as an experiment, but so success- 
ful was it, that it is now an established 
feature. It is the only institution in 
the United States that offers an entire 
term’s work in the summer, with a full 
corps of professors. A number of col- 
leges, both in the East and the West, 
offer summer courses of about six weeks, 
for which credit is given on the year’s 
work, but they are conducted merely 
on the well-known summer school plan, 
to enable students to make up back 
work, and make no pretence of doing 
full college work. 

As many students matriculate in the 
summer quarter at the University of 
Chicago as at’ any other, but it is ob- 
served that during this quarter a great- 
er proportion of them enter the grad- 
uate schools. It is the aim of the 
faculties that University work in its 
truest sense shall be performed by its 
students, hence there is a strict classi- 
fication of departments. To the un- 
initiated the red tape and officialism of 
such a machine is certainly awe-inspir- 
ing and often vexatious, but when once 
understood the vast 
machinery is seen 
to run smoothly 
and rapidly, accom- 
plishing wonders by 
its thoroughness. 

The under-grad- 
uate department of 
the University is 
divided into four 
colleges : The Col- 
leges of Liberal 
Arts, of Literature, 
of Science, and of 
Practical Arts. 
Each college is 
again divided into 
two colleges, the 
Academic and the 
University. What 
is usually known as 
the Freshman and 
Sophomore years is 
here called the Ac- 
ademic College, and 
those who finish 
the course are 
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graduated into the University College, 
which comprises students in what are 
commonly known as the Junior and 
Senior years. This division is made 
to distinguish sharply between the 
earlier and later parts of the College 
course. No member of the Academic 
College is permitted to elect studies in 
the University curriculum, which pre- 
vents the attendance, upon the same 
course, of men of different degrees of 
maturity, and also secures to each stu- 
dent the advantages of a smaller school. 
Each college has its own dean and fac- 
ulty, which permits the use of stricter 
methods of discipline and instruction 
in the lower school, and more liberal 
ones in the higher. 

While this arrangement of small col- 
leges would apparently foster a better 
college spirit among its members than 
is usually found in large institutions, it 
has not had that effect, so far, at least. 

At a meeting of the students held 
last December, President Harper urged 
upon them the necessity of greater 
unity. According to him, students at- 
tend classes term after term without 
becoming acquainted with their class- 
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mates, and the lack of interest is felt 
severely by the foot-ball team and the 
various musical clubs of the school. 

The graduate schools are divided 
into two classes, those for non-profes- 
sional work and those for profession- 
als. 
one divisions, such as the Colleges of 
Political, Economy, of History, Geol- 
ogy, etc. 

The professional schools will include 
the Divinity School, already estab- 
lished, and schools of Law, Medicine, 
Engineering, Technology, Fine Arts, 
and Music, to be established as soon as 
sufficient funds have been raised for 
the undertaking. 

The Divinity School is the oldest 
part of the University. As the Baptist 
Union Theological Seminary, it was 
established and controlled by a corpo- 
ration known as “ The Baptist Theo- 
logical Union, located in Chicago.” In- 
struction was given to a few students 
in the buildings of the old University, 
in 1865 and 1867, by Dr. Nathaniel 
Colver and the Rev. C. C. Clarke, but 
the seminary was not fully organized 
until 1867, when Dr. George W. North- 
rup, professor of Church History in 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, 


Of the former, there are twenty- ° 
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was elected to the chair of Systematic 
Theology. He soon became president 
of the institution, and under his man- 
agement the school was fully organ- 
ized. The first seminary building was 
erected in 1869 on Rhodes Avenue. 
It combined the residences of the pro- 
fessors, recitation-rooms and dormi- 
tories for the students. The institu- 
tion was greatly hampered by debt and 
finally, in 1877, driven by financial dif- 
ficulties, was transferred to Morgan 
Park, where it remained fifteen years. 
In 1872 a Scandinavian department 
was added. After Professor Harper 
had been offered the presidency of the 
new University, the original plan was 
greatly enlarged, to include profes- 
sional schools, and when Mr. Rocke- 
feller made his first $1,000,000 sub- 
scription, in September, 1890, it was 
stipulated that $100,000 should be set 
apart for the endowment of the semi- 
nary, and that another $100,000 should 
be used for the erection of a building 
on the University grounds in the city, 
as a dormitory for the Divinity stu- 
dents, the seminary becoming the Di- 
vinity School of the University. 

In the constitution of the University, 
special emphasis is laid upon the neces- 
sity of research and individual investi- 
gation, and in furtherance of this pur- 
pose a department of publication has 
been established, each of the graduate 
schools issuing through the University 
press, either a journal, or a series of 
scientific papers on subjects relating to 
the work of the school. The editorial 
work is performed by the head pro- 
fessor of each department. Books 
written by members of the faculty are 
also published by the press. 

Profiting by the experience of Eng- 
lish universities, and the American 
plans of the teachers’ seminary and the 
extension library, the University of 
Chicago developed two new features 
in its University Extension Course, 
which have proved both popular and 
profitable. These are the correspond- 
ence teaching, and the special class 
teachings Saturday and week-day even- 
ings. By correspondence with a teach- 
er a student in any part of the world 
may carry on regular and systematic 
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study in absentia, and still be a matric- 
ulated student of the University. In 
this way a student may do one-half of 
the under-graduate or one-third of the 
doctorate work. 

The social life of the University is 
unique in one respect. It is at once 
the most radical and the most con- 
servative of schools. The Woman’s 
Quadrangle, on the east side of the 
campus, is an original feature, and the 
key to the situation. 

About one-third of the students at 
the University are women, and a third 
of these live in the three dormitories 
which are named after their donors, 
Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Kelly, and Mrs. 
Beecher. Each hall is a household by 
itself. The “ head,” a woman selected 
by the trustees from the faculty, is the 
hostess upon’ all social occasions, and 
to her the members go for advice on 
matters of social and personal impor- 
tance. The only other official is a house 
counsellor, who is a man and also a 
member of the faculty, but so far his 
duties have not been very arduous. 
Members of the house are voted upon. 
Each new girl is a “guest” for six 
weeks, then if she is eligible she is 
voted a member. All rules connected 
with the girls have been introduced by 
the house members, the University 
making the single exception of “ chap- 
eronage,” which, however, is highly 
approved by the students. All under- 
graduate students are expected to con- 
sult with the “head ” before going out 
for the evening, and to be in early, un- 
less by special arrangement, and always 
to be properly chaperoned. By the 
general desire of the girls, evening calls 
have been mostly relegated to Friday 
and Saturday nights, when visions of 
unprepared lessons for the morrow do 
not destroy happiness. Even fathers 
and brothers do not visit the girls in 
their own rooms, unless “the head of 
the house and every girl rooming on 
that floor has been notified, so that 
there may be no study gowns or negli- 
gees flitting through the corridors.” 

There is an egtire absence of those 
petty annoying rules that constitute 
the bane of girls’ lives at the boarding- 
school, and often form the only incent- 
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ive to their outlandish pranks; but 
there is another phase of the question 
that outsiders are viewing with inter- 
est. These girls undoubtedly have an 
active, healthy home-life, but neverthe- 
less are constantly thrown among men 
of similar tastes and aspirations, and 
the result has been the usual one—fre- 
quent announcements of engagements ; 
not that the number has been unusually 
large for a co-educational school, but 
neither has it been surprisingly small. 

Many parents desire that their 
daughters should finish their education 
before considering such questions, and 
teachers know that outside interests 
are apt to conflict with the best class- 
room work. There is a well-defined 
rumor that President Harper looks 
with disfavor upon such events in 
school life, and certain it is that a num- 
ber of young ladies have left school 
soon after such announcements, while 
the opinions of the chief executive have 
been well understood upon the subject 
of marriage among students, ever since 
the foot-ball team was called upon to 
lose one of its best members on account 
of his marrying during his course. 

President Harper vigorously denies 
that the school is in any sense a 
“young ladies boarding academy,” 
and says that the only rules enforced 
are the conventionalities of private life ; 
but some day we may yet have an 
official statement. 

The social life is unusually whole- 
some, and as full of events as possible. 
Dances, dinners, opera - parties, and 
teas fill spare moments, and educate the 
girls to meet the social problems that 
will confront them later. 

Once a month each “ house” holds a 
reception and the girls manage every- 
thing. They pour tea, usher, and as- 
sume the different responsibilities. 
Guests frequently number from three 
to four hundred on these occasions, 
and it taxes the social capabilities of 
school-girls to entertain well. Doubt- 
less they enjoy better the informal 
chafing-dish parties, or the five o’clock 
teas. A visitor can but be impressed 
with the amount of work accomplished 
by the women students, and the air of 
maturity so evident at the woman’s 
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quadrangle. Graduates of Wellesley, 
Smith, and Vassar come West to take 
special work at this three-year-old Uni- 
versity. Three of the deans are wom- 
en, and half a dozen women are mem- 
bers of its faculty. They instruct men 
as well as women, and in this particu- 
lar it differs from most co-educational 
schools. 

The University officially recognizes 
athletics, and pays the salaries of the 
instructors. President Harper has al- 
ways made a strong feature of this 
department. When the school was 
first opened three ,instructors were 
brought from the East, one of them 
being Stagg, the noted Yale pitcher. 
The teams have always ranked high 
among those of Western institutions, 
and doubtless the favorable opportuni- 
ties for athletic work have influenced 
many under-graduates in selecting this 
school. 

During the season of 1894 and 1895 
the foot-ball team went to California 
and played during the season. But 
while the students are not obliged to 
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pay for their “ coach” themselves, nei- 
ther are they allowed any voice in 
the management of affairs. This has 
caused a great deal of discontent, es- 
pecially among the teams. They have 
a fine athletic ground, six acres in ex- 
tent, and called Marshall Field, in 
honor of the man who leased it to 
them. Gymnastics are compulsory 
among under-graduates. The gym- 
nasiums were built at the time the first 
buildings were erected, and are in the 
temporary library building. 

Surely great things have been done 
these three years. Musical and liter- 
ary organizations, college papers, fra- 
ternities, clubs of all kinds and descrip- 
tions, from the young ladies’ cycling 
clubs to the Semitic club of the gradu- 
ate schools, have taken a firm hold, and 
with a few years’ time to allow the ap- 
pearance of crudeness to wear off, this 
great University will present as vener- 
able and scholastic an appearance as 
the oldest of the Eastern colleges, and 
a much better general outline. 


Grace Gilruth Rigby. 


A VALENTINE. 


WEET Winifreda, lady mine, 
Oh, drive me not to dark despair, 
While I for thee my love declare, 
And prythee be my Valentine, 
Sweet Winifred. 


Thy soft gray eyes of lustrous shine, 
Can penetrate mine inmost heart, 
And find no love from thee apart, 

So prythee be my Valentine, 

Sweet Winifred. 


Thy ‘cheek, no damask is so fine, 
No rose hath ere so soft a glow 
As in thy face doth ever show, 

So prythee be my Valentine, 

Sweet Winifred. 


Now grant, I pray, fair lady mine, 
My prayer, and take the love I send, 
For I'll be happy without end 
And thou wilt be my Valentine, 
Sweet Winifred. 





Dr. C. M. Blackford, Jr. 
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From a drawing by B. S. Williamson. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER AS A TYPE. 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER is one 
of those men whose mention in the 
newspapers is almost invariably 

coupled with an estimate of his wealth. 
The fact that he has frequently given 
a million dollars as a New Year’s gift 
to Chicago University is usually added 
to illustrate the vastness of his re- 
sources. That his entire fortune ex- 
ceeds $100,000,000 there seems to be 
no reason to doubt, and some writers 
place the figure at double that, but any 
estimates on this point are almost 
wholly conjectural. However, this 
popular habit of counting the number 
of figures in a man’s reputed fortune is 
a bad one, for the reason that the man 
himself is apt to be lost sight of. 

In more aspects than one John D. 
Rockefeller may be viewed as personi- 
fying the genius of his age. He it was 
who demonstrated an apparent contra- 
diction—that monopoly, while enrich- 
ing its organizers, may at the same time 
benefit the public by lowering the price 
of a product. And his rule of cutting 


down every possible expense in order 
to reduce the cost to the consumer 
proved to be a sound business policy, 
because cheapness meant more mar- 
kets. Thus to-day the Standard Oil 
Company, which he helped organize, 
and of which his brother William 
Rockefeller is president, furnishes pe- 
troleum not only to America and Eu- 
rope, but also to such impoverished 
races as the natives of North China and 
the islands of the Pacific. Kerosene 
lights the world because it is the cheap- 
est illuminant in the world. 

But not only does John D. Rockefel- 
ler stand for the spirit of organization 
and conquest which dominates the 
commercial world of this period. He 
also represents in a conspicuous degree 
the spirit of magnificent philanthropy 
which goes far toward redeeming our 
age from a charge of materialism. His 
gifts during the last five years to the 
Chicago University have attracted 
great attention, yet they are not his 
only benefactions. It is said that, like 
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the Jewish patriarchs, Mr. Rockefeller 
consecrates a tithe of all his increase 
to some unselfish end. He also em- 
ploys a confidential agent whose duty 
it is to investigate all appeals for char- 
ity, and recommend the worthy. The 
fact that so much of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
fortune is devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation would seem to indicate that, like 
many other students of philanthropol- 
ogy, he has come to the conclusion that 
the greatest and most enduring results 
are to be gained by properly training 
the young. 

John Davison Rockefeller was born 
at Richford, Tioga County, N. Y., on 
July 8, 1839, and is therefore in his 
fifty-seventh year. In 1853 his parents 
removed to Cleveland, O., where he 
entered the high school at the age of 
fourteen years, and after two years’ 
diligent work left the school, and 
entered the forwarding and commis- 
sion house of Hewitt & Tuttle in 
that city. He remained with this firm 
some time, and then went into the 
same line of business for himself. He 
was then not quite nineteen years of 
age, and the firm was known as Clark 
& Rockefeller, the other member being 
Morris B. Clark. 

As early as 1860 the firm, in connec- 
tion with others, established an oil re- 
fining business under the name of 
Andrews, Clark & Co., and in 1865 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Andrews 
bought out their associates in the oil 
refining business and established the 
firm of Rockefeller & Andrews. After- 
ward Mr. Wm. Rockefeller was made a 
member of the firm, which then opened 
offices in Cleveland and was known as 
Wm. Rockefeller & Co. 

Shortly after this the New York 
house of Rockefeller & Co. was found- 
ed, for the purpose of selling the prod- 
ucts of their various refineries. Two 
years later all the refining companies 
were consolidated, under the name of 
Rockefeller, Andrews & Flagler, Mr. 
Henry M. Flagler having been taken in- 
to the partnership. This firm was suc- 
ceeded in 1870, three years afterward, 
by the Standard Oil Company of Ohio. 

Mr. Rockefeller has none of the airs 
commonly attributed to self-made men. 





JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER AS A TYPE. 


He cares little for the follies of society. 
His wife, who was a Miss Spelman, a 
school-teacher of Cleveland, is like- 
minded. They are earnest Christian 
people with a purpose in life. They are 
members of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church of New York. Their summer 
residence is at Cleveland, O. One of 
their daughters is the wife of Charles 
A. Strong, Professor of Psychology in 
Chicago University, and another has 
just married Harold F. McCormick, of 
Chicago, the son of the millionaire in- 
ventor of the McCormick reaper. Miss 
Alta Rockefeller is their remaining 
daughter, and their only son, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., is a student at Brown 
University. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts have been 
largely through the American Baptist 
Education Society. He gave the build- 
ing for the Spelman Institute (named 
after his wife) at Atlanta, Ga., a school 
for the instruction of negroes. He built 
the Rockefeller Hall for the Baptist 
Theological Seminary of Rochester, and 
his gifts to the University of Rochester 
it is said aggregated $100,000. He has 
also assisted from time to time Cook 
Academy at Havana, N. Y., Peddie 
Institute at Hightstown, N. J., and 
Vassar College, which are all under 
Baptist influence. His benevolences to 
other institutions have also been very 
large. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s first gift to the 
Chicago University was made in 1889, 
during the Baptist Convention which 
was held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
when he promised to give $600,000 on 
condition that $400,000 more should be 
raised. The sum was raised and the 
college authorities had the money in 
hand, when Marshal Field gave the lots 
for the building, and then Mr. Rocke- 
feller met Mr. Field’s friendly challenge 
with an additional $1,000,000. His 
contributions to this one institution to 
date have been as follows: 


DT RETOUR cc cccsasseswncaecas (cash) $600,000 
September 16, 1890........ ...... (cash) 1,000,000 
February 23, 1892 ...... oneal (bonds) 1,000,000 
December 23, 1892 ............. (bonds) 1,000,000 
— GR Pin ces cacsccccseescces (cash) 150,000 

lecember 24, 1894........ ...00¢ (cash) 675,000 


a DE ae cesced (cash or bonds) 1,000,000 
romised on conditions (Jan. 1, 1896) .. 2,000,000 


Total. .ciccccrcce» sitecdenne $7,425,000 














‘You'll wait for me, sweetheart, won't you?"’ 


A NEW WOMAN AND 


7 HEN you refuse to consent to 


my very simple request ?” she 
said. 

“How can you call it a simple re- 
quest ? Could any man who considers 
himself half a man consent to let his 
wife actually earn money ? It is ridicu- 
lous, and I don’t consider that you are 
treating me with any justice or con- 
sideration in advancing such ideas. 
What would the men at the club think 
when they heard that Kennedy Max- 
well’s wife was actually doing work ?” 

“ Then I understand that this is posi- 
tive? This, then, is your answer?” 

“Ts.” 

She waited several minutes and con- 
trolled the uncomfortable twitchings of 
her heart. Kennedy was the dearest 
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man in the world. She would not care, 
she thought, what her circle of feminine 
friends thought ; if her plans succeeded 
as they should, she flattered herself they 
would follow her example if placed in 
her position. 

Kennedy had no money except what 
he made, and he had to share that with 
three sisters, whom he was educating. 
They were orphans, and Kennedy had 
been obliged to give up his own ambi- 
tions at his father’sdeath. This he did 
uncomplainingly. He gave up his 
racers, his launch, his plans for the 
future, in studying and writing abroad. 
He did not give up his sweetheart—at 
least, he did not want to. “I know I 
am a brute,” he had said to her, “ but I 
can’t afford to marry you and I can still 
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144 A NEW WOMAN AND 
less afford to give you up.” Then what 
do you propose doing with me?” she 
asked. “ You’ll wait for me, sweet- 
heart, won’t you?” He said this so 
intensely and he looked so pleadingly 
that any other heart but hers would 
have softened into acquiescence. But 
she was of a practical turn of mind, and 
she had no idea of idly languishing 
away a long engagement while the three 
sisters were being educated, brought 
out, and finally trousseaued and mar- 
ried. . So she hardened her heart, and 
told him she would work with him, but 
she would not wait for him. This he 
flatly refused to allow, hence the above 
conversation. 

“ Then, Kennedy ”—she managed to 
control her voice into a very business- 
like tone—* I can’t promise to wait for 
you—I hate promises—and I might 
break it, then I would hate myself. So 
as I leave to-morrow morning on the 
6.40 train, I take this opportunity of 
returning this and this and this. The 
Other things I want, and you don’t. 
Good-by.” 

She had slipped off a diamond, a hoop 
of emeralds and diamonds, and a dia- 
mond pin from her well-fitting gown. 
She placed them in his hand and left 
the room before Kennedy quite realized 
that he had been thrown over by the 
sweetest woman the Lord ever made. 

He heard her retreating steps mount 
the stairs, and he heard her door close, 
and he knew that the doors of her heart 
were alsoclosed. For she was no trifler, 
but a clear-headed woman who thought 
out her line of action and then stuck to 
it. 

“It is all up with me,” he sighed. 
He went to the desk and addressed an 
envelope to the owner of the three 
rings, enclosed them, and left them on 
the desk, writing a few words on his 
card, which he also enclosed. Then 
home to his diminutive hall-room, one 
window for breeze in summer, and no 
hearth-stone for the winter ; his office 
work, his club, and his hard daily work. 
This then was to be his life in the future. 
He would never care for any other 
woman. He would never marry ; he 
would be an ill-tempered, morbid, bit- 
ter man; circumstances were against 
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him ; what could he do? He filled his 
pipe—that was at least faithful to him— 
he smoked, but that gave him no com- 
fort. “Hang it!” he exclaimed, and 
threw the pipe out of the window. 
“She loves me anyway; I know she 
does, and I’ll see that she keeps on lov- 
ing me too.” 

And she? 

With the self-confidence of the wom- 
an of her type, she felt the ordeal was 
a hard one; but she thought “he loves 
me, I know he does.” 

On the 6.40 train the next morning, 
when she had settled down among her 
traps and bags, her heart ached. She 
was going among strangers and. far 
away, and she could have cried for very 
homesickness and heartache. It was 
all so different from the life she had 
pictured a few months ago. Then it 
was to have been a life with Kennedy 
in travelling abroad, until they took 
lodgings near one of the universities ; 
and Kennedy would study law, and she 
would have been as happy as the days 
were long, and—she shut out the future 
from her imagination. But—there was 
Kennedy looking cheerfui and bright, 
even at this gloomy hour; something 
new for him to rise so early, she thought. 

“T know you think I am a myth,” he 
said, “for I am never visible at this 
time of day, nor do I make it a prac- 
tice of coming to this infernally hot 
depot except when you are the induce- 
ment.” 

“T am sure I appreciate your un- 
usual effort,” she said, wonderingly, 
for she was not prepared for this natu- 
ral, self-possessed manner of Kennedy’s. 
She was feeling in such a high tragedy 
mood, and he was just as usual, only a 
little paler. He sat by her, arranged 
her satchels more comfortably for her, 
began cutting the leaves of a pile of 
magazines he had brought, took out a 
dainty-looking box from his pocket and 
placed it in her lap. “Here is some 
candy for you, and some books, and 
some carnations for your belt.” 

He looked into her eyes and saw 
there what he wanted. Oh, that con- 
versation of the eyes! No words can 
ever do justice to it. No lip-words are 
necessary when the eyes are talking. 
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“Will you give me your address, and 
will you write to me and tell me of 
yourself and of all that interests you?” 
Aman can’t stop loving a woman all 
at once, neither can he lose interest in 
what has hitherto been his one heart 
interest. This last he spoke, not with 
his lips but with his eyes. And she 
promised to write to him. 

But her letters were a continuance 
of their comrade-like good-by. She 
wrote him of her new life, of her fellow- 
lodgers ; of one interesting medical 
student, of their long conversations, 
and of their roof-garden suppers ; not 
much of her work, only an occasional 
allusion to it, that she liked it even 
better than she thought, and that she 
was not as stupid as she had supposed. 
And once she spoke of a prominent 
young architect, Stanford Meade, who 
helped her and encouraged her in her 
work. 

His letters to her were in the same 
style, only he could not help mention- 
ing that he missed her, that he hoped 
she would soon come back, and once 
he even ended with a “God bless you, 
my darling.” 

And so the months passed. Then 
she came home at last. The local pa- 
pers had copied from another paper a 
short but striking account of a recent 
graduate from the Architectural Insti- 
tute. 

The article was headed “ Another 
Woman’s Success.” It was she. And 
so she had succeeded, and she was to 
arrive that very day. He would go 
and congratulate her on her latest 
achievement and give her a welcome 
home. 

He went. 

The successful graduate came down 
in a rustling silk gown with a bunch 
of carnations at her belt. She wasa 
thoroughly up-to-date young woman, 
and yet she had not lost any of her 
charms. She looked fresh and happy, 
her color was of the kind that comes 
and goes under your eyes. She had a 
deeper expression, if possible. She had 
so much to say, she was up on all sub- 
jects, she talked as one who knows 
whereof she speaks. The conversation 
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was impersonal, and yet Kennedy was 
so interested that he forgot to tell her 
so until he heard the twelve chimes of 
the city clock. Horrible! she must be 
tired to death ; she would not be kept 
up any longer, but he did so long to 
tell her that he loved her more than 
ever if possible. But she led him from 
the subject every time, until he left, 
not hopeless, however. “Next time 
I’ll have my way,” he thought. Several 
visits were paid her, several drives 
taken, and yet she skilfully foiled him 
in his efforts. “ What does it mean,” 
he thought. “A whole week has gone, 
and she has not yet shown signs of re- 
lenting.” 

Finally he had his chance. He went 
to see her, and she sent word from her 
sitting-room that she was resting after 
a long walk, and begged to be excused. 
He heard her voice; he dared take a 
few steps in the hall; he saw her among 
a dozen, more or less, cushions on her 
divan, with a bewitching faille silk of 
china blue, fastened at her throat with 
a soft knot of creamy chiffon. He 
dared go in the room and draw up a 
chair near her. He took her hand and 
looked into her eyes. The language 
was not as speaking as the last time he 
had tried to read her heart through 
those expressive eyes. She tried to 
withdraw her hand, but he held it tight, 
and even took the other one. “My 
darling,” he began, “I can’t wait any 
longer to tell you that I am unhappy 
without you, that I have lived and 
hoped that you would once more be 
my sweetheart, and let me love you, 
my life, my darling.” He bent over 
her, but she turned away her head. 
He had her hands and held them 
tightly, but did not notice a superb 
ruby with diamonds on her left hand. 
“Tell me, darling, will you promise to 
be my wife?” Then she looked at 
him, and her expression was more of 
pity than of love. Her voice was clear 
but low, and the words came slowly 
but oh, so surely ! 

“Tt is impossible,” she said. ‘I am 
going to marry Stanford Meade, my 
architect-partner.” 

Josephine Hill. 
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NLESS something un- 
foreseen occurs Turk- 
ish Armenia will soon 

be a thing of the past, and 
the Turkish Armenian will 
vanish from the roll-call of 
the Sublime Porte ! 
Fortunately for that excel- 
lent but luckless race the 
events of the past forty years 
have forced vast numbers of 
the people of Armenia into 
those portions of the ancient 
kingdom which are included 
in modern Persia and Russia, 
and other multitudes into other dis- 
tricts, not only in Asia but in Europe, 
Africa, and even in this New World 
beyond the sea. No nation better 
illustrates the ups and downs of his- 
tory than does the Armenian. 
thousand years ago, when the Turk 
was a peaceful Chinese nomad, and the 
Russians were fierce Tartars in Cen- 
tral Siberia, when imperial Rome was 
still an insignificant power, Armenia 
was a rich and great kingdom, It was 
magnificently located, so far as the 
conditions of those early years were 
concerned. It was protected on the 
north by the great mountains of Cau- 
casus, on the east by the Caspian Sea, 
on the northwest by the Black Sea, 
on the south by the great Arabian des- 
erts, and on the southeast it was on 
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friendly terms with the va- 
rious kingdoms and civiliza- 
tions which prevailed in the 
rich and fertile basin of the 
Euphrates and the _ Tigris. 
The kingdom was upon high 
ground, with a fine and invig- 
orating climate, and posses- 
sing every resource necessary 
for civilization in either those 
early years or to-day. In 
those years Armenians were, 
if possible, the most civilized 
people in that part of the 
world. They had _ learned 
the graces of education, refinement, 
and culture, but, unluckily, they had 
not acquired that indispensable half 
of all civilization, the art or science 
of killing without being killed in re- 
turn. The civilization of the great 
powers to-day would go down in a 
single hour against the fierce children 
of the desert, and the fearless heroes 
of Zululand, were it not for the iron 
walls of the modern war-ship, the rapid- 
firing cannon of Christianity, and the 
magazine rifles of an altruistic civil- 
ization. As Carlyle puts it, the fun- 
damental question of life is “Can I 
kill you or can you kill me?”” Modern 
nations have learned that fact and have 
acted accordingly, but the great king- 
dom of Armenia never did. So, as 
pepulation grew, and human wave upon 
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Designed and built by Armenians. 
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human wave was sent westward and 
northward from that great store-house 
of humanity, Central Asia, it suffered 
the same fate or a worse one than did 
Rome at the hands of the northern 
races, or Byzantium in later years from 
both north and south. 

There must be a marvellous vitality 
and moral and intellectual strength in 
the Armenians to have withstood the 
clash and pressure of two thousand 
years. Persian and Roman, Byzantine 
and Roman, Mongol and Tartar, Turk 
and Russian have swept across the 
doomed land with a regularity like that 
of the stars in their courses, and yet 
the people have kept up their language, 
their customs, their identity, almost 
unchanged. Even where they had no 
hostile relations they were thrown into 
wars by reason of their position. The 
Turk could not get into Europe with- 
out crossing their kingdom as a high- 
way. Russia could not expand into 
Persia or into Asiatic Turkey without 
first absorbing Armenia in whole or in 
part. Thus it is that besides the wars 
of its own seeking it has been com- 
pelled to bear the brunt of those arising 


from its geographical position. 

Seldom have their skies 
been clear during the Chris- 
tian era. On the contrary 
looking back over the years, 
it would seem as if the clouds 
had been’ growing thicker 
through the centu- ries, and 
were now culminat- ing in an 


Egyptian darkness. The present de- 
plorable condition, and the massacres, 
which are its most salient and hideous 
feature, are not the result of any cal- 
culation or premeditated design at 
Stamboul, but the logical outcome of 
historical and political causes. Tur- 
key, the sick man of the East, has 
grown smaller and smaller and, in fact, 
has been kept alive for at least thirty 
years by British gold and British diplo- 
macy. Its expenses have kept on, 
nevertheless, and its taxes have grown 
greater from season to season. In the 
imposition of these political burdens 
the Moslem official is only too apt to 
lay them the most heavily upon the 
Giaour. Here the patient, plodding, 
industrious, and saving Armenian is 
the first to feel the iron hand of gov- 
ernment. Although his land is fertile, 
and every soul in it should be prosper- 
ous and well-to-do, two-thirds of the 
population live from hand to mouth, 
dress in rags, and in bad seasons starve 
to death by scores. Even the well- 
to-do are compelled to conceal their 
riches and to play the part of hypo- 
crite in order to escape the rapacity 
of the tax-gatherer, the tax-farmer, the 
magistrate, and even the high officials. 

To-day, when Turkey is in its sorest 
need, the imposts are necessarily the 
heaviest, and the means employed in 
collecting them are the severest. 
Tortare, confiscation, outrage, 
arson, and murder may be defi- 
nitely and distinctly charged 
against the officials, whose func- 
tion is to gather the revenue of 
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The Walls of Constantinople and the Golden Gate, through which Constantine made his Triumphal Entrance. 


the Sultan, and who, it is safe to add, 
will continue their present career of 
infamy and iniquity until that Sultan 
is no more, and until the system of 
which he is merely a small part has 
been crushed by the sword of Europe 
and thrown into the same pits with the 
bodies of the murdered Armenians. 

In the last generation Armenia re- 
ceived much more consideration in 
the ‘Turkish policy than it does to-day. 
The raison @étre of the change is that 
Armenia has lost its usefulness to the 
Sublime Porte. Formerly, in the mak- 
ing of the Ottoman armies, it furnished 
a heavy contingent of young men, who 
were utilized by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. Its daughters have furnished 
thousands of harems with beautiful in- 
mates, and its men of talent have filled 
government offices from the lowest to 
the highest, time and time again. But 
since Russia lopped off a large portion 
of its northern frontier, and since Tur- 
key has become insolvent, and since a 
few remaining officers are insufficient 


to supply the ‘Turks pure and simple, 
Armenia is of no great use. Its grow- 
ing poverty has increased this con- 
dition, and has warranted the Turk- 
ish Government in withdrawing or giv- 
ing up garrisons it could no longer af- 
ford to maintain, and to thus expose 
the Armenians to the wandering hordes 
of semi-independent ‘Tartar tribes, 
whom we sum up under the general 
term of Khurds, from the fact that 
most of them, or their ancestors, have 
dwelt at some time in the province 
known as Khurdistan. It is easily seen 
how, under these conditions, rape, pil- 
lage, and massacre must occur. ‘There 
is a large district, of which the popula- 
tion is partly agricultural and civic, 
Christian and Indo-European, for the 
Armenian belongs to the Aryan family 
and not the Turanian. On the other 
hand, is a nomad population addicted 
to robbery, ignorant, depraved, blood- 
thirsty, Mahometan, and Turanian. 
Each one of these differences is enough 
to provoke riot or war where govern- 
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ment is weak. The nomad Ishmael 
had his hand against every man, and 
every man had his hand against him! 
The Cross and the Crescent have 
never been married, excepting with the 
sword! The white race and the yel- 
low race never meet but what each en- 
deavors to swallow the other ! 

All four of these causes combine to 
make Armeniaa scene of misrule. The 
Khurds attack the farmer and slay the 
household. The farmers assemble and 
justly retaliate with killing a lot of 
Khurds. The Khurds send out the war 
cry and come forward with a tribe, and 
massacre the citizens of an entire town. 
What few Turkish troops that may be 
in the neighborhood are then sent for- 
ward to preserve peace and order, and, 
finding two armed factions, side natu- 
rally enough with those of their own 
race, blood, and faith, and against the 
infidels who, according to their religion, 
are presumably wrong in everything. 
And those who have not been killed by 
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the Khurds are killed by the soldiery. 
This is especially the case to-day. In 
the old days the Turkish Government 
very wisely sent troops raised in one 
region to keep order inanother. Those 
raised in Armenian Khurdistan would 
be found in Syria or Roumania, and 
those raised in Bulgaria and Macedonia 
would be found in turn in Armenia and 
Khurdistan. This is the policy em- 
ployed by Germany in regard to its own 
provinces, by Great Britain in respect 
to its colonies, and by Rome in the days 
when she governed her enormous em- 
pire. 

But now the Constantinople treasury 
is so empty that troops no longer can 
be moved with any degree of ease. 
Most of those in Asiatic Turkey are 
dwellers of the soil, and in the garri- 
sons and encampment in Armenia and 
its neighborhood are any number of 
men from the nomad tribes living in 
Armenia. ‘To expect those men to take 
any other course from what they have 
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taken is to betray ignorance of the very 
first principles of human nature. 

No matter how much our noble mis- 
sionary bodies try to accomplish, their 
best efforts are often frustrated. The 
ignorant Turk understands but little of 
the progress of events, and still less of 
the forces which are bringing his do- 
minion to an end. He knows that 
things are going from bad to worse, 
that the land is growing poorer and 
poorer, and that the machinery of gov- 
ernment has lost its former power and 
efficiency. He hears vague rumors that 
the infidels whom Allah cursed are tear- 
ing European Turkey to pieces ; that 
the coasts are lined with infidel war- 
ships; that infidels are building rail- 
ways in his land which are creations of 
Eblis, and that the missionaries, neat 
and well-dressed, are rapidly increasing 
in numbers and prosperity. He cannot 
understand, nor will he believe, that we 
send missionaries especially to do hu- 
mane work ; so he joins the movement 
of which the ignorant Khurd is the 
head and soon rivals the latter in 
cruelty and bloodthirstiness. 

A careful inquiry 

| shows these trou- 
bles to have begun 

in 1890 and to have 
increased in almost 
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geometrical ratio. A year ago it was 
calculated that one hundred and fifty 
thousand Armenians had lost their lives 
in this civil and religious conflict. This 
year has surpassed anything known in 
the history of the past two centuries, 
and has witnessed the loss of nearly four 
hundred thousand more. These porten- 
tous figures, of course, cover deaths from 
all causes, including massacre, death 
from wounds inflicted, or from diseases 
growing out of the wounds, death from 
starvation, and death from privation 
occasioned by pillage and other causes. 
As things look, the probabilities point 
alarmingly not alone toa continuation, 
but to an increase in these outrages and 
horrors, until the land is depopulated 
or the people driven to a few walled 
cities, or until the great powers inter- 
vene and put an end to a government 
which for fifty years has been a syno- 
nym for everything corrupt, vile, and 
depraved. 

This should be done without a par- 
ticle of delay. The forces of Russia on 
the Armenian frontier are sufficient to 
cover the entire territory in thirty days. 
If this is not sufficient a descent can be 
easily made from Trebizond. In the 
mean time much good can be done, suf- 
fering alleviated, and lives saved by the 
Red Cross Society, which, under the 
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brave leadership of Miss Clara Barton, 
proposes to open the campaign of peace 
within the borders of Armenia. Much 
splendid work has been already done by 
the Armenian Relief Committee, which 
has powerful branches in the United 
States and in every country of Europe. 
Its head-quarters in this country are 
in New York, and its American Board 
of officers includes J. Bleeker Miller, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee ; Nicholas R. Merseran, secretary ; 
Charles H. Stout, the treasurer; and 
H. M. Kiretchjian, the general secre- 
tary. 

The Red Cross Society is organized 
under the Turkish law, where it is 
known as the Red Crescent Society, 
and is protected by both law and 
treaty. It has already received per- 
mission from the Sultan to undertake 
and prosecute its works, and it has a 
very good office in Constantinople, and 
branches where the local officers reside 
in other cities of the Empire. From 
now on the centre of attention will be 
Constantinople itself. It is there that 
the action will be taken which will 
make or unmake Turkey, and which 
will decide the future of Armenia and 
the Armenians. Every great power is 
represented in that world-famous capi- 
tal and nearly every one by a man of 
ability, forethought, and moral courage. 
While there are only some fifteen or 
twenty guard-ships, so-called, in the 
immediate vicinity there is an interna- 
tional Armada of fifty great war ves- 
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sels at the entrance tothe Dardanelles, 
which could reach the city of the Sul- 
tan in twenty-four hours and annihilate 
it with a very brief cannonading. The 
Armenian Relief Society has also an 
agency at the capital, as have many of 
the great missionaries societies of Eng- 
land and America. There is a Chris- 
tian quarter, Christian schools, and in- 
stitutions of various kinds. In the 
work of evangelization there is a 
generous rivalry between the Greek 
Catholic, Roman Catholic and Protest- 
ant faiths. There are also communi- 
ties which follow the Armenian Church, 
and a small one, the Coptic. «In fact, 
Constantinople contains probably a 
greater variety of Christian sects than 
any other city of Europe. There is 
also a large Jewish colony, and a much 
larger one of so-called Levantines, 
these being a class of people strange to 
this country, who belong to the Medi- 
terranean ports, and who come of a 
mixed blood, in which the Armenian, 
Greek, Jewish, Arab, and Italian are 
strangely commingled. No city is bet- 
ter qualified to be the theatre of the 
last acts of a great international drama 
than Constantinople. When it was 
Byzantium, the eastern capital of Rome, 
it was said to be the most beautiful 
city upon the earth. Even in the time 
of the Crusades, which Scott has made 
real and living in his delightful romance 
of “ Count Robert of Paris,” it was still 
famous for its magnificence and splen- 
dor. The Turk has improved it in 
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Here was made the first treaty between Russia and Turkey, afterward revised in the Berlin treaty. 
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many respects, neglected and disfig- 
ured it in others. At the height of his 
power, the city itself and its suburbs on 
both sides of the Bosphorus were long 
lines of palaces, forts, mosques, and 
other stately buildings. Nearly all of 
these remain to-day. Many have fallen 
into ruin, others have fallen from their 
high estate, and from palaces have be- 
come dens of poverty, while still others 
have decayed and lost their pristine 
beauty. 

Notwithstanding this decay the city 
is still one of unspeakable interest to 
the antiquarian, the student, and the 
man of the world. Its buildings are an 
object-lesson in the history of a dozen 
schools of architecture, Greek and 
Roman, Tartar and Armenian, Pheeni- 
cian and Gothic, Egyptian and Sara- 
cen, English and French, Roman and 
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Austrian, and even Russian and Persian. 
In its cafés may be heard fifty different 
languages, more than any city of the 
world, barring, it may be, that cosmop- 
olis, New York. 

Almost every street and square is 
crowded with historical associations, 
while the countries on either side—Eu- 
rope to the north and west and Asia to 
the east—are landscapes of magnificent 
beauty. From here will go the means 
which will bring some happiness to un- 
happy Armenia, and from here also, let 
us hope, will go the orders that will 
divide Turkey in Europe and Turkey 
in Asia into fragments ; will distribute 
those fragments among the great Euro- 
pean powers, and will write, “Finis ” 
to the last chapter of Ottoman history 
upon the face of this glabe ! 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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SHAPELESS chaos void and lifeless lay 
Before a dreamer in his mighty hour: 
He breathed his soul between the lips of clay, 
And all the empty arteries flowed with power ; 
Then, leaping at the master-mind’s control, 
It stood an angel with its maker’s soul! 


Freeman FE. Miller. 





























Prince Robert, Duke of Orleans. 


TWO PRETENDERS TO 


HE third French Republic has 
now lasted for twenty - five 
years, or ten years longer than 

either of its predecessors, and there 
seem to be no indications, at the pres- 
ent time, that it will cease to be the 
popular form of government in that 
country. Yet, for all that, there has 
never ceased to be two distinct parties 
in France laying claim to the throne. 
One of these claimants is the head of 
the House of Orleans, the other is the 
heir of the Napoleonic Dynasty. 

Since the death of the Comte de 
Paris, his son, Prince Robert, Duke of 
Orleans, is the chief of the Orleanist 
party. The rivalry which formerly ex- 
isted between the elder and younger 
branches of the House of Bourbon was 
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removed after the visit made by the 
late Comte de Paris to the Comte de 
Chambord at Goritz, in 1873. Louis 
Philippe’s grandson, declining all per- 
sonal competition, went to Goritz to 
pay his respects to the chief of the 
House of France and the representa- 
tive of the monarchial principle, and 
the reconciliation was as loyal and sin- 
cere as it was complete. After the 
death of the Comte de Chambord, the 
late Comte de Paris became the chief 
of the monarchist party in France. As 
is well known, the Comte de Paris and 
his brother the Duc de Chartres, at that 
time exiles in England, visited the 
United States in 1860, and served with 
the Federal forces under General Mc- 
Clellan. Four years later the Comte 
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de Paris, who had returned to Eng- 
land, married his cousin, Princess Isa- 
bella d’Orleans, the mother of the pres- 
ent pretender. 

After the war of 1870, when the 
German army was marching on Paris, 
the Orleanist princes demanded per- 
mission of the Government of the Na- 
tional Defence to be allowed to take 
up arms as common soldiers, and of- 
fered to return to their exile on the 
termination of the war. ‘This privilege 
was denied, but when the war was over 
the laws of exile were repealed and the 
Comte de Paris and all the members of 
the Orleanist family re-entered France. 
The Comte re-entered into possession 
of all the property which the Empire 
had confiscated. He lived alternately 
at his town house in Paris, and at his 
country chateau at Eu, leading the life 
of a private gentleman and taking no 
part in any of the public events, except 
as a disinterested spectator. One of 
the most important literary labors that 
he accomplished at that time was his 
*“ History of the American Civil War.” 
Shortly after that occurred the event 
which led to their being banished again 
from France. Princess Marie Emilie 
had been married to the King of Por- 
tugal, and to celebrate the birth of a 
son, the Comte de Paris gave a grand 
reception in Paris, to which he invited 
the é/tte of Parisian society. The fol- 
lowing day Henri Lavedan, now the 
well-known dramatist, wrote in the 
Paris Figaro an article in which he de- 
scribed the magnificence of this brill- 
iant reception. What he saw above all 
among the celebrated men present was 
the elements of a brilliant monarchist 
government. This article made the 
radicals very angry, and they declared 
that the reception was a conspiracy 
against the State. The Government 
was obliged to give way to public opin- 
ion, and the law of 1871, which author- 
ized the princes to re-enter France, was 
repealed after a long and animated dis- 
cussion in the Chamber of Deputies 
and in the Senate. Before starting out 
once more on the road of exile, the 
Comte de Paris wrote a vehement pro- 
test, of which the following is the prin- 
cipal passage. It was the first cry of 
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anger and sorrow that had ever come 
from his lips : 

‘“Compelled to leave the soil of my country, 
I protest, in the name of Right against the vio- 
lence done me. 

‘* Passionately attached to France, which its 
misfortunes have endeared still more to me, I 
have lived up to now without transgressing any 
of its laws. 

‘“ My enemies pursue in me the monarchist 
principle which has been confided to me by he 
who so nobly preserved it. They seek to sepa- 
rate from France the chief of the glorious family 
which has directed its destinies for nine centuries 
and which, associated with the people in good 
and bad fortune alike, has established its great- 
ness and prosperity. 

‘* The Republic is afraid. In attacking me, it 
points me out. I have confidence in France. 
At the decisive hour, I shall be ready.” 

The Comte and his family went im- 
mediately to England and took up 
their residence at Stowe House, Isle of 
Wight, where the present pretender 
still lives. 

The Orleanist policy advocates the 
re-establishment of the monarchy in 
France, as necessary to re-establish or- 
der in the country and to bring about 
harmony among the French people. 
The Republic, the Orleanists argue, 
has excited every appetite, encouraged 
personal ambition, and the result has 
been that it has always been a ques- 
tion of private interests instead of the 
general interest. Hence have resulted 
financial thefts, scandals in the Govy- 
ernment, uncertainty as to the mor- 
row. What confidence can a Power 
inspire which may change any day on 
a simple parliamentary caprice? What 
alliances can be made? What security 
does it offer to the laborer? ‘To those 
engaged in business affairs? What 
has the Republic done? It has given 
liberty, but it has also given disorder. 
And it has compromised its liberty by 
its intolerance. It has pretended to 
solve the labor question by inciting the 
workman to rebel against his employer. 
It has squandered the public moneys, 
and encumbered the administration 
with useless functionaries. Monarchy 
alone can end this disorder. She will 
be the restraining element which is 
lacking in the Republican régime. She 
will give the same liberty, but with 
greater wisdom and moderation. 
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That was the programme of the late 
Comte de Paris, and the Duke of Or- 
leans has declared that he will likewise 
adhere to it. He has announced his 
intention of opening a house in Lon- 
don, where he will probably hold a kind 
of court for the royalists that live in 
England. 

The Duke of Orleans is now twenty- 
eight years old. He is active, ardent, 
and enthusiastic. When he came of 
age, he entered France in spite of the 
law of exile and demanded to be al- 
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chances the monarchists would have if 
the French people definitely decided 
against the Republic. The monarchist 
cause is by no means dead in France. 
Some of the most eminent Frenchmen 
in literature, art, and science, and poli- 
tics believe in the monarchist principle 
and would be ready when the time 
comes to draw the sword for the king. 
The monarchists are also carefully and 
elaborately organized. They have 
their agencies in every city and town 
in France, and they control some of the 





Prince Victor Napoleon. 


lowed to serve in the army, which is 
the duty and privilege of every French- 
man. He was promptly arrested, and 
condemned to two years’ imprisonment. 
The incident caused considerable ex- 
citement at the time, the young prince 
being held up as a martyr, but it was 
always suspected that it was a precon- 
certed plot to gain sympathy for the 
Orleanist cause at the approaching 
elections, although the Comte de Paris 
stated publicly that he disapproved of 
his son’s actions. However, the young 
man was pardoned after a few months 
of detention and immediately went on 
a long voyage around the world. 


It is difficult to determine what 


most powerful daily newspapers. But 
whether or not the Duke of Orleans will 
ever live to be crowned king at Notre 
Dame is a question the solution of which 
lays concealed in the womb of time. 

The present head of the Napoleonic 
dynasty is Prince Victor Napoleon, a 
nephew of Napoleon III., and son of 
the late Prince Jerome. He has for 
several years lived in Brussels, where 
he leads the life of a private gentleman. 
He often receives ceremonious visits 
from the prominent members of his 
party, and from time to time he issues a 
manifesto, but so far the French Gov- 
ernment has had no reason to complain 
of him. 
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The Bonapartist party has practically 
been divided into two camps for several 
years. One wishes the re-establish- 
ment of the Empire through the Re- 
public ; the other wishes to see Victor 
Napoleon placed immediately upon the 
throne. If the wishes of the first party 
were realized and Prince Victor was 
made president of the Republic, it 
would not be long before he crowned 
himself Napoleon V. 

Many of the Bonapartists, especially 
the younger and more enthusiastic 
members, espoused the cause of the late 
General Boulanger, believing that in 
Boulangism lay the hope of France. 
There was, it is true, an understanding 
between General Boulanger and Prince 
Napoleon, father of Prince Victor, just 
as there was an understanding between 
the General and the partisans of the 
Comte de Paris. Bonapartistsand Or- 
leanists both demanded the revision of 
the Constitution, hoping that this re- 
vision would be to their advantage. 
General Boulanger, on his part, would 
have used these powerful auxiliaries to 
secure power and would have stayed 
there. The soldier had lofty ambitions, 
but was handicapped by lack of intel- 
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lectual power and even common intel- 
ligence, and he was completely ignorant 
of political matters. He thought that 
a fine black horse, a cockade, and music- 
hall songs would suffice to give him 
lasting popularity, but he soon found 
that he was mistaken. Boulangism 
failed pitifully, as everyone knows. It 
sufficed for a strong ministry to put the 
General to flight, and the adventure 
which had commenced as a comedy 
ended like a drama, the General com- 
mitting suicide on the tomb of his mis- 
tress. 

It would be rash to prophesy at the 
present time what future lies in store 
for the Bonapartists. Perhaps it only 
needs a man of action and energy to 
assert himself in the name of the Na- 
poleons, for if France is tired of the 
present régime which has known so 
many scandals, it is possible the country 
would be eager to welcome the new- 
comer. In this case the country will 
be with him whether the man be a 
Bonapartist or an Orleanist, for the 
mass of the people feels the necessity 
of a government strong and powerful 
enough to protect its best interests. 


Charles Haumont. 
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OT to some bleak and long-forgotten wilderness 

My feet would turn, had I desire to be alone; 
Not of the hills would I seek respite from distress, 

Nor let the silent desert hear my sorrow and my moan. 
Nay, here where chaos reigns, where din and noise are rife, 
The soul can find its solitude, its surcease from the strife. 


The myriad throngs that seem to ceaseless come and go, 
And, moving on, forget that other men have life— 
Forget the simple hand-clasps and forget that they should know 
Each other in the battle of Pain and ruthless Strife,— 
Here where the tide of life rolls on with an incessant moan, 
Here on the city’s throbbing breast I feel the most alone! 





Charles Hanson Towne. 
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HE theatrical season is half over, 

but so far none of the managers 

have added much to their bank 
accounts. The New York theatres, 
with very few exceptions, have been 
doing very badly, and the same is true 
of the companies travelling out of 
town. In this city only two. plays 
have been genuine successes—‘ The 
Heart of Maryland” and “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda.” The former play is 
still being presented at the Herald 


Square Theatre to audiences so large’ 


that it is no un- 
usual thing for a 
thousand dollars to 
be refused at the 
doors. It is pleas- 
ant to be able to 
record this extraor- 
dinary success for 
a play by an Amer- 
ican author, partic- 
ularly as most of 
the plays imported 
from England, such 
as “His Excellen- 
cy,” “The Shop 
Girl,” “An Art- 
ist’s Model,” “ The 
Sporting Duchess,” 
“The Benefit of 
the Doubt,’’ and 
“ The City of Pleas- 
ure,” received but 
a cold reception. 
Most of these 
pieces were brought 
over by that enter- 





Blanche Walsh as ‘' Trilby."* 
Photograph by Falk. 


prising manager, Mr. Charles Frohman, 
who has been somewhat unlucky of late. 
With the exception of “Too Much 
Johnson,” which made and is still mak- 
ing a great deal of money, Mr. Froh- 
man has not had a real success for 
some time. However, he is energetic 
and shrewd, and will probably soon 
make up for his losses by producing 
another money-winner. 


* 
* * 


The tour of Mr. John Hare in this 
country is hardly 
likely to prove sat- 
isfactory to that ac- 
tor. Mr. Hare en- 
joys considerable 
popularity in Eng- 
land, where he has 
been actor - mana- 
ger for many years, 
but, although a fin- 
ished and talented 
artist, he is not gift- 
ed with unusual 
power or marked 
personality, which 
alone can make a 
tour in foreign 
countries a pecun- 
iary success. Mr. 
Hare is anexcellent 
character actor, but 
is certainly no bet- 
ter than half-a-doz- 
en American ac- 
tors whom I could 
name, and whose 
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ambition has never soared so high as 
to wish to star abroad. One of Mr. 
Hare’s most successful parts is that 
of Blandinet, the elder brother in La- 
biche’s comedy “ Les Petits Oiseaux,” 
known on the English stage as “A 
Pair of Spectacles.” The play was 
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to be untrue, Mr. Hare’s portrayal of 
the character being in nowise superior 
to that of Mr. Stoddard. Mr. Hare 
was seen earlier in Pinero’s sensational 
and impossible play, “The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith,” which scored an 
immediate and well-deserved failure. 





Miss Julia Arthur. 
From photograph (copyright, 1895) by Falk, New York. 


produced here by A. M. Palmer some 
years ago, the veteran actor, J. H. Stod- 
dard, having created the part played by 
Mr. Hare. The play failed to interest 
New York audiences, and it was ex- 
plained at the time that the English 
success of the piece was due to Mr. 
Hare’s finer interpretation of the part ; 
but the recent presentation of the com- 
edy by Mr. Hare himself proved this 


Nothing more crude or tiresome than 
the earlier parts of this play can be 
imagined. ‘The plot is improbable and 
trite; and the chief situation where 
Mrs. Ebbsmith thrusts her hand into a 
glowing furnace to rescue a Bible, which 
she herself has thrown in, is cheap and 
theatrical in the extreme. Julia Neil- 
son, the new English leading lady 
about whom so much has been written, 
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Eleanora Duse. 


From a photograph by Vianelli, Venice. 


was also a disappointment. Her work 
gives occasional glimpses of histrionic 
talent yet undeveloped, but her acting 
is so crude and so full of mannerisms 
—many of which seem to have been 
copied from Ellen Terry —that she 
failed completely to win her hearers. 
+ * + 

Olga Nethersole closed her New 
York engagement on the 11th inst., and 
is now touring our other large cities. 
Two weeks before she closed here she 
produced a dramatic version, by Henry 
Hamilton, of Prosper Merimée’s ro- 





mance “Carmen.” Miss Nethersole 
made a profound impression in the 
title réle, and it was unanimously con- 
ceded by the critics that so fine an im- 
personation of the Spanish gypsy girl 
had not yet been seen upon the stage. 
Calvé’s impersonation of Carmen is a 
wonderful performance, apart from the 
singing ; but Nethersole’s creation is 
far superior from every point of view. 
It is more intelligent, more subtle, more 
real—a triumph of character study. 
Calvé’s Carmen is to a great extent 
idealized by the beauty of the singer’s 
magnificent voice and Bizet’s music, 
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tuart Robson in ‘' Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past.” 


Photograph by Moses, New Orleans. 


but in the dramatic version there is no 
music and no singing. The real Car- 
mencita is before you in all the passion 
and recklessness of her semi-savage 
nature, and like every rdle represent- 
ing a courtesan the character demands 
interpretation by an artist to make it 
acceptable. Miss Nethersole has been 
harshly criticised in some quarters be- 
cause of the unusual realism and sen- 
suality with which she invests the part, 
and to my mind very unjustly. The 
Carmencita of romance was sensuality 
personified, and no impersonation of 
this repellent, yet picturesque charac- 
ter, would be artistically complete if 
played otherwise than this gifted artist 
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plays it. It is possible that her man- 
agers may have sought to make cap- 
ital out of the sensation made by the 
actress’s realistic ardor — particularly 
in the much- talked of. kissing pas- 
sages—but the responsibility of the ar- 
tist ends when she has portrayed the 
character to the best of her ability and 
artistic temperament. The play itself 
might offend prudish minds, and is not 
likely to have any lasting success on 
our stage. In the hands of an inferior 
artist the character might have become 
offensive, but Nethersole has succeeded 
in achieving a great triumph in it and 
in enriching the stage with a remark- 
able creation. ‘There was to my mind 
but one flaw in the production, and 
that was the interpolation of Bizet’s 
music instead of having new incidental 
music especially composed. No mod- 
ern composer, probably, could have 
written music so characteristic and so 
beautiful as Bizet’s, but the new music 
would at least have had the advantage 
of being original, and would not have 
laid Miss Nethersole or her managers 
open to the charge of plagiarism. 
oa 
* * 

Augustin Daly’s admirable stock 

company has just produced a success- 
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Mile. Blanche Duhamel. 
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ful comedy adapted from the German 
and entitled “ The Two Escutcheons.” 
German comedies, as a rule, fall flat in 
this country, the humor and eccentrici- 
ties of character of one nation not al- 
ways being appreciated by another 
people three thousand miles away. 
But the new play at Daly’s is more 
universal in its wit and its general 
plot, and its situations might be as true 
of this country as of Germany. The 
piece is admirably acted by Mr. Daly's 
company, and has been cleverly adapted 
by Sidney Rosenfeld. 
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By a curious coincidence, the two 
greatest actresses of our day, Eleanora 
Duse and Sarah Bernhardt, will shortly 
be playing engagements in this city at 
the same time. Bernhardt opened at 
Abbey’s Theatre on January 2oth, and 
Duse is due at the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre early in February. It is not 
improbable that both artists will 
give performances of “ Camille ”’ 
simultaneously. 


* * 


In many minds, Bernhardt has 
“degenerated as an actress. This 
is not true. Bernhardt is the 
same as she ever was. We im- 
agine she has degenerated be- 
cause there has arisen in the 
dramatic world an artist who is 
her superior — Eleanora Duse. 
Bernhardt represents the stage 
traditions of the past; Duse the dra- 
matic possibilities of thefuture. Bern- 
hardt’s Camille, to-day, is the same as it 
was twelve years ago; the same as it 
will be ten years hence. Duse is never 
the same in the part. She casts aside 
every tradition, and always does what 
is least expected of her. Bernhardt’s 
Camille is the very personification of 
the Paris courtesan; Duse’s Camille 
represents the fallen woman in general 
without distinction of race, and is, there- 
fore, a more poignant and human crea- 
tion. Duse is unquestionably Bern- 
hardt’s superior in art. She is an ar- 
tist in naturalness while Bernhardt is 
but an artist in artifice. 
* 
*  * 

The poetic 
play by Armand 
Silvestre and 
Eugene Mo- 
rand, entitled 
“ Yzeyl,” with 
which Sarah 
Bernhardt 
opened her tour 
at Abbey’s, is a 
Buddhist dra- 
ma, and the 
scene is laid six 
centuries before 
Christ. Yzeyl 
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is a courtesan, and when the Crown 
Prince of Saryamouni gives up his 
throne to become the Hindoo Messiah, 
Yzeyl follows him and worships him as 
Mary Magdalen did the Christ. She 
returns to her home and is amorously 
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her always, he says, but faith and duty 
won the battle. In the confession their 
lips touch, and Yzey/ droops likea flower. 
She dies, but to live again in the iotos- 
flower that the god Indra holds in his 
large, goldenhands. The play is writ- 





Miss Grace Filkins. 
Photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


pursued by the new king. ‘To defend 
herself she stabs him. The last act 
is full of peace, poetry, and melancholy 
resignation. Yzey/ is sightless and 
she is dying. Her only prayer is to 
hear once more the voice of the Mas- 
ter. He comes at last, bringing words 
of pity, even of love, for he did love 


ten in powerful blank verse, and, like 
all courtesan r6les, affords Bernhardt 
a fine opportunity for the theatric and 
sensuous style of acting in which she 
excels. i 
* % 


Among the young leading men of our 
stage Stephen Grattan occupies a promi- 
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nent position. He is at the present 
time a member of the Lyceum stock 
company. From a Jesuit college Mr. 
Grattan made his first acquaintance 
with the footlights as a humble recruit 
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a part in “ Money Mad,” Captain North- 
cote in “ The Crust of Society,” George 
de Lesparre in “ Led Astray,” and just 
before joining Mr. Frohman he was seen 
in the production of William Young’s 


Miss Marie Studholme. 


of Augustin Daly’s stock company, 
spending four years in that excellent 
school without a single opportunity for 
advancement presenting itself. After 
leaving Mr. Daly he played AZarshal/in 
“Captain Swift,” the Priest in “ The 
English Rose,” Pzerre in “The Two Or- 
phans,” the title réle in “ The Ensign,” 


play, “ Young America,” in Boston. He 
made his début at the New York Lyce- 
um in “ A Woman’s Silence,” the piece 
by Sardou which failed so deservedly, 
and his excellent performance of the 
“heavy ” part was the one redeeming 
feature of the production. Mr. Grattan 
has a good stage presence, an admirable 
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Marie Valleau. 


Elsie Leslie. 


Emma Eames. 


All of the above are from photographs (copyrighted, 1895) by Falk. 


diction, and gives promise of developing 
into a useful actor. 


* 
* * 


The first failure that our successful 
farce-writer, Charles Hoyt, has written 
for years, “A Runaway Colt,” has been 
removed from the boards and in its 
place Mr. Hoyt has produced “ A Black 
Sheep,” which promises to eclipse in 
popularity all his other farces. Mr. 
Hoyt’s plays never involve any intricate 
problems. They are only intended to 
create laughter, and this they certainly 
succeed in doing. Even those who 
are most untiring in advocating stage 
reform and in demanding that more at- 
tention be paid to the serious drama 
would not wish the better class of far- 
cical entertainment to disappear en- 
tirely from the stage. Another farce 
which appears to be very prosperous is 
“The Strange Adventures of Miss 
Brown,” now being played at the Stand- 


ard Theatre. 


* 
* * 


The theatres will continue to do 
worse, instead of better, so long as they 
are conducted on the same principles 


as they are at present—that is to say, 
in the purely speculative and commer- 
cial spirit—and so long as theatrical 
management attracts, and is in the 
hands of uneducated and uncultured 
men. Many of the theatrical managers 
in this country are little better equipped 
for their positions than the showmen 
who in the old days stood at the en- 
trance of their booths beating the pub- 
lic in with a drum. As a rule, he is 
absolutely ignorant of everything per- 
taining either to the dramatic art or to 
dramatic history. He is not an actor 
himself ; knows nothing of the tradi- 
tions of the stage, and cares less. He 
has had no artistic training, nor has he 
the slightest conception what people 
mean when they speak about “art.” 
How should he? He had a little capi- 
tal, and he has gone into the theatrical 
“business,” just as he would have in- 
vested in a gin-mill. He knows that 
the public is willing to pay its money 
to see a good “‘ show,” and his idea of 
a good show is one, naturally, that 
pleases him. He then proceeds, still 
in accordance with his own taste, to 
disfigure the public thoroughfares with 
vulgar and indecent posters—which, 
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by the bye, the municipal authorities 
ought to prohibit as a public nuisance 
—and by the judicious use of money 
he is able to fill complacent and mer- 
cenary newspapers with his own unim- 
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disgusted the intelligent public, and 
keeps it away from the playhouse, so 
that the few plays of merit which are 
put forward suffer from the prejudice 
done the Theatre by vulgar commercial 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Forbes Robertson as ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 


portant personality and also with highly 
eulogistic advance notices about his 
attraction which—to their credit be it 
recorded — the more honest critics 
promptly reject in their critical capac- 
ity. It is the vulgarity and utter in- 
anity of many of the pieces put on the 
stage nowadays that has wearied and 


exploiters. Many even of the respect- 
able managers, those who have some 
critical ability, education, and _ taste, 
and who have the means to secure 
plays by the most prominent of the 
world’s dramatists, select the plays less 
for their real merit than for the promi- 
nence of their author. 
Arthur Hornblow. 
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HE many lovers of German opera 
are prepared to give a warm wel- 
come to the Damrosch Opera 

Company on its arrival in New York. 
The company, which includes some of 
the greatest living Wagnerian singers, 
will open in this city early in March. 
Although Mr. Damrosch’s season here 
will last only three weeks, the réper- 
toire will be very extensive, consisting 
of the following works: “ Tristan and 
Isolde,” “ Die Walkiire,” ‘“ Siegfried,” 
“Die Gotterdammerung,” “ Tannhiu- 
ser,” “ Die Meistersinger,” “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” “ Fidelio,” “ Der Frei- 
schutz,” and Mr. 
Damrosch’s new 
opera, “* The Scar- 
let Letter,” found- 
ed on Hawthorne’s 
great romance. 
The libretto is by 
George Parsons 
Lathrop, son-in- 
law of the great 
novelist. Selec- 
tions from the op- 
era were heard at 
Carnegie Music 
Hall last winter, 
but the work has 
not as yet been 
presented here in 
its entirety. 
BS 
*  * 

Experiments 
with Wagnerian op- 
era have hereto- 
fore proved pecun- 
iary failures. There 
seems to be no 
money in Wagner 
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—why, I do not know. I am not a 
blind worshipper at Wagner’s shrine, 
but I must confess that the music of 
no other composer can touch the 
chords of my soul and make them vi- 
brate as do some of the passages in 
“Tannhauser” and “ Meistersinger.” 
Wagner’s music and stories lift us from 
this mundane sphere into a fairy land 
where we get a glimpse of the ideal. 
The only drawback to Wagner pre- 
sented on the stage, is the more than 
material aspect of some of the singers. 
Vocalists, both men and women, all run 
to girth in a most distressing manner, 
and German opera 
seems to be more 
fattening for the 
singers than any 
other. If we could 
only listen and not 
see ! 


* 
* * 


We shall hear 
once more in opera 
those great favor- 
ites, Max Alvary 
and Emil Fischer, 
and we shall make 
the acquaintance 
for the first time of 
singers who are 
strangers here, but 
who are of inter- 
national fame. 
Among these are 
Frau Klafsky, of 
Hamburg, and 
Fraulein Ternina, 
of Munich, the two 
greatest dramatic 
sopranos in Ger- 
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many to-day; Frau- 
lein Gadski, who was 
heard here last year 
and who became a 
great public favorite; 
Wilhelm Gruening, 
of Hamburg, one of 
the greatest expon- 
ents of heroic tenor 
roles ; Demeter Po- 
povici, baritone, who 
won laurels in Bayreuth last summer, 
and Mr. Barron Berthald, the young 
tenor who is remarkable for his ability 
to sing such réles as Lohengrin and 
Walter at a few minutes’ notice. 





Calve. 


* 
* * 


Frau Katharine Klafsky has the 
reputation of being as fine an actress 
as she is a singer. She is said to be as 
great an /solde as Lilli Lehmann, if not 
greater, and this is high praise indeed. 
Frau Klafsky is an exceptionally hand- 
some woman and is now in the prime 
of life. She is distinguished in person, 
and her profile might have been the 
model for the classic face pictured on 
our silver dollars. She recently mar- 
ried Herr Lohse, the musical composer 
and director of Hamburg. 


* 
ok * 


That other great dramatic soprano, 
Milka Ternina, rose to fame from abso- 
lutely nothing. She was born in an 
obscure country village in Germany. 
Her parents were miserably poor and 
the little Milka was adopted by an un- 
cle who decided that, as the child had 
a pretty voice, it should be cultivated. 
At the age of twelve, she took her first 
singing lesson from Ida Winiberger, and 
it was her teacher who first awakened 
in Ternina her passion for the study of 
music, and who pointed out to her the 
heights she could reach by hard study 
and perseverance. Fraulein Ternina’s 
great role is Briinnhilde in “Die Wal- 
kiire,” and while she possesses a re- 
markably extensive repertoire, Euro- 
pean critics have declared her to be 
absolutely without a rival in the above- 
named role. 
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Wilhelm Gruening, the new tenor, 
like many celebrities of the operatic 
stage, began his vocal education under 
his father. He comes from Hamburg, 
and although still a very young man, is 
reported to be the superior even of 
Alvary in the Wagnerian réles. He 
likewise is reputed to be an actor of 
rare ability, the part of Zannhduser 
being his best. 


ok 
* * 


Walter Damrosch is too well known 
to need an introduction here. The son 
of an illustrious father, he has already 
done much to elevate the taste for mu- 
sic in this country while holding, for 
several years past, the responsible po- 
sition of conductor of the Symphony 
Society, the foremost organization of 
its kind in this city. Eighteen months 
ago there was lively competition be- 
tween Mr. Damrosch and Anton Seidl 
as to who was most capable of organiz- 





Alvary as ‘' Tannhauser.” 
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Katherine Klafsky as 


* Isolde.” 


ing and conducting a season of Ger- 
man opera. Mr. Damrosch succeeded 
in securing the support of the Wagner- 
ites in this community, and he went to 
Europe to personally secure his present 
artists. Mr. Damrosch was married 
about five yearsago to Margaret Blaine, 
a daughter of the late statesman, James 
G. Blaine. 
* 
* * 

I wonder if it is generally known 
that Jean de Reszke, the eminent Pol- 
ish tenor, is fifty-two. ‘To judge from 
the vigor and ardent fervor with which 
he sings and acts one would not take 
him to be over thirty ; but it is a cold, 
cruel fact that our ideal Romeo is al- 
ready old enough to be a grandfather. 
A number of rumors have been circu- 
lated to the effect that Jean de Reszke 
is engaged to be married, but the singer 
has always laughingly denied it. As a 
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rule he avoids women’s society. He 
has been so petted and spoiled during 
these years of his artistic triumphs 
that he has become surfeited with fe- 
male adulation. He gets $1,400 every 
time he sings, and he often sings three 
or four times a week. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he has been able 
to accumulate a fortune which is in- 
vested in real estate and race-horses in 
Poland. 

Accompanying the portrait of M. de 
Reszke, reproduced in this article, is an 
autograph written by him in the Polish 
language. 


* 
* * 


One of the greatest triumphs of the 
present opera season has been won by 
Madame Nordica as J/solde. Nordica 
has never until now received from 
the public that attention and appre- 
ciation which her wonderful voice de- 
serves. Her success in the great Wag- 
nerian role is all the more satisfactory 
as Nordica is an American singer by 





Tannhauser.”’ 


Gruening as 
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Walter Damrosch. 


birth, although, of course, she received 
her musical education abroad. I say 
“of course ”’ because, while we have ex- 
cellent singing schools and instructors 
in this country, there is lacking here 
that art atmosphere, that constant in- 
centive to achievement, the living ex- 
amples of the best and highest in 
music, which are distinctive features of 
artistic life in European capitals. 


* 
* * 

Nordica is stopping at the Savoy 
Hotel, and she recently gave a luncheon 
to Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Mr. 
and Mrs. Maurice Grau, Morris Bagby, 
Mr. and Mrs. Reginald de Koven, and 
Alexander Lambert. Out of compli- 
ment to her Polish guests the menu 
card was printed in the Polish language, 
so, of course, the other convives could 
only guess vaguely what they had eaten. 
Paderewski was invited, but he did not 
accept because his Man Friday, Herr 
Goelitz, had not been included. The 
famous pianist is a very shy man and 
refuses to go anywhere unless protected 
by his secretary, whose principal duty 
is to talk for him. 

* 
* * 
A good story 


is told concerning 
Nordica. 


The day following her ap- 
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pearance in the réle of /so/de, in which 
she made such a great success, all the 
New York papers rang with her praise, 
only, one—a German paper—finding 
fault. Wishing her folks, who live in 
Germany, to read what the critics said, 
Nordica instructed her maid to send 
all the papers marked to Germany. A 
few days later, when the singer asked 
the girl if she had done so, she replied : 
“T only sent. the German paper; I 
didn’t think they would be able to un- 
derstand the English papers,” 


* 
BS * 


Reginald de Koven’s new opera, 


which will be seen at the Herald Square 
Theatre next September, will be called 
“The Mandarin,” the scene being laid 
in China. 

the libretto. 


Harry B. Smith is writing 
It is too bad that Mr. de 


| 
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Koven wastes his time trying to write 
music criticisms. He is a delightful 
composer, and it is a well-known fact 
that the brain which can create—and 
Mr. de Koven has certainly shown us 
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has been released by M. Carvalho and 
will remain with the Abbey and Grau 
Italian Opera Company until the close 
of the season. This bit of news will 
give great satisfaction both to those 


Mme. Saville as ‘ Juliet.” 


that he has the creative faculty—is 
rarely gifted with the power of analysis, 
which is essential in every critic, mu- 
sical or otherwise. 
* . * 

Frances Saville, who was under con- 
tract to the director of the Paris Opera 
Comique to return to Paris in January, 


who have never heard this talented 
singer and those who have still that 
pleasure in store. 

« * 

Mascagni, the famous composer of 
* Cavalleria Rusticana,” has laid aside 
five or six unfinished operas in order 
to assume the directorship of the “ Ros- 
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Jean de Reszke. 


sowimir, dA‘ im Ky Of erent 
— Winky 


Jie 


sini” Lyceum, at Pesaro, Italy. He 
says he will not write for several years 
to come. 


fr, 


* 
% * 


Lola Beeth, the prominent soprano, 
is not a German, as some papers per- 
sist in saying. She is a Pole by birth 
and a countrywoman of those illustri- 
ous artists, the de Reszkes, Paderew- 
ski, and Modjeska. 


* 
* * 


Young Josef Hofmann, who scored 
such a marvellous success in this coun- 
try eight or nine years ago, gave his 
first concert in Berlin recently, with 
great artistic and financial success. It 
is a pleasure to hear this, as musical 
prodigies, as a rule, outgrow their pre- 
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cocious talent. It has been reported a 
number of times of late that Josef Hof- 
mann was to visit this country again 
under Henry E. Abbey’s management. 
But it is hardly likely that Mr. Abbey 
would make the mistake of bringing 
him over now when Paderewski is wor- 
shipped as the piano god. 

’ * . * 

Ellen Beach Yaw, the phenomenal 
young soprano about whom so much has 
been written both hereand abroad, made 
her début at Carnegie Hall recently. 
Miss Yaw has a fine and sympathetic 
voice, but her fame rests less on real 
ability than her unusual power of being 
able to reach a higher range than any 
other living singer. 

AV. £. Hf. 





Mme. Nordica. 
Photograph (copyright, 1895) by Dupont. 














CAMILLE FLAMMA- 
RION, the astronomer- 
novelist, is writing an- 
other story based on 
scientific and astro- 
nomical facts. Flam- 
marion is the only as- 
tronomer of any im- 
portance that has used 
his scientific knowl- 
edge for the purposes 
of fiction; in this re- 
spect he is not unlike 
that other — scientific 
French writer, Jules Verne. He was edu- 
cated for the priesthood, but, being unable to 
reconcile his own views with those of the 
Church, he resigned his post and took up the 
study of the stars. It has always been a pet 
theory of Flammarion’s that the mysterious 
parallel lines seen on the planet Mars are 
huge canals which can only have been con- 
structed by human agency. The latest dis- 
coveries and observations by astronomers 
fully as eminent as M. Flammarion have 
proved this theory to be entirely fallacious. 
There was some talk a short time ago of 
Flammarion coming to this country to deliver 
a course of lectures, but it is by no means 
certain that he will do so. 





Mons. Flammarion. 


* * * 


One of the most picturesque figures in the 
present Congress is M. W. Howard, member 
for Alabama. He is almost a giant in stature, 
being nearly seven feet in height. His face is 
beardless and boyish looking, and unless se- 
rious in thought is always beaming with good 
nature. No one, to look at him, would imag- 
ine that this man had had the courage to pre- 
pare a bill demand- 
ing the impeachment 
of President Cleve- 
land. For Mr. How- 
ard is a demagogue. 
He believes in the 
government of the peo- 
ple by the people, in 
the confiscation of all 
the great fortunes of 
the country above a 
reasonable amount, 
and he has sworn 





M. W. Howard. 
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everlasting enmity to trusts, syndicates, and 
all other corporations organized by the pluto- 
crats. He advocates revolution and the up- 
rising of the masses to fight the common 
enemy — plutocracy —and if this revolution 
cannot be accomplished by the legal means 
of the ballot then the people must take up 
arms. All these warlike sentiments and 
many more are contained in a work just pub- 
lished by Mr. Howard entitled “ The Ameri- 
can Plutocracy.””. Mr. Howard was born at 
Rome, Ga., on December 18, 1862. He com- 
menced studying law at an early age and be- 
gan to practice at Fort Payne, Ala., when 
only nineteen years old. He was appointed 
prosecuting attorney, and held this position 
for four years. He was also city attorney for 
two terms. He has held the position of 
chairman of the County Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee for six years. In the election 
of 1894 he was elected to Congress from the 
Seventh Alabama District by over three thou- 
sand majority. 


* * 


Levi P. Morton runs 
a. good chance of be- 
ing nominated for Pres- 
ident at the next Re- 
publican convention. 
Mr. Morton has dis- 
played rare executive ca- 
pacity and good judg- 
ment as Governor of 
the State, and has won 
a high place in the af- 
fection of the people, 
who will make a strong 
effort to put him in the 
White House. Were Governor Morton a 
ycunger man, his candidacy would ere this 
have been regarded as a certain result of the 
next convention. He has twice carried the 
State—once when on the ticket in 1888 with 
General Harrison, and again two years ago, 
with 154 majority over David B. Hill. Mr. 
Morton will be seventy-three years old next 
May. 





Gov. Morton 


* * * 


Richard Mansfield is attracting consider- 
able attention to himself at present on ac- 
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count of some speeches he has been making 
to his audiences. No person having any ar- 
tistic temperament or artistic knowledge can 
fail to admire the work done by Mr. Mansfield 
in most of the characters he assumes. He is 
an actor of exceptional gifts, and no matter 
how uninteresting the character is that he 
may be impersonating, he never fails himself 
to charm the audience by the fizesse and in- 
tellectuality of his acting. But to come be- 
fore the footlights, as he recently did at At- 
lanta, and threaten never to visit that city 
again because of the small receipts taken in 
on his visit that time is foolish in the extreme, 
beneath the dignity of atrue artist and a pro- 
ceeding that can only have been committed 
by a person whose sense of what is fit and 
becoming is blunted by eccentricity and ego- 
tism. Mr. Mansfield 
remarked sarcastically 
that Sir Henry Irving 
would shortly appear at 
Atlanta, and that prob- 
ably as he (Irving) had 
the right to put an es- 
cutcheon on his note- 
paper, the citizens of 
Atlanta would welcome 
him with open arms. 
What utter folly! 
Mansfield is superior to 
Irving as an actor in 
every particular, but in 
blowing his own horn 
as he does he is com- 
mitting a dreadful breach of good taste and 
alienating from himself the sympathies of the 
intelligent public. 





Mr. Mansfield. 


* * * 


Cecil Rhodes, who is responsible for all 
the trouble in the Transvaal, is supposed to 
be worth $50,000,000. Although well con- 
nected in England, he went to the Cape 
a poor man many years ago and made his 
fortune in the diamond fields. He was al- 
ways remarked for his keen sagacity and ad- 
ministrative ability, and it was he who first 
planned and ultimately carried through the 
organization of the British South Africa 
Company—a company modelled on the same 
plan and having the same object in view as 
the East India Company, which ultimately 
gave the whole of India to the British crown. 
He secured a charter from the English Gov- 
ernment and was practically king of a little 
South African domain. He used his im- 
mense wealth to further his ambitious plans, 
and there can be no doubt that, working in 
intelligence with the English Colonial Office, 
he dreamed of the annexation of the whole 
of South Africa by the English people. His 
present coup de mazn, which failed, and 





which has caused the 
English Government 
to throw him over, 
may result in the loss 
to England of the ter- 
ritory that it had gained 
in South Africa, for, 
encouraged and 
backed up by Ger- 
many, all Cecil Rhodes 
has got to do now is 
to declare the territory 
owned by the British 
South Africa Compa- 
ny independent and 
make himself either 
its president or its king. Future develop- 
ments in Africa will be awaited with interest. 





Dr. Talmage. 
Copyright, 1895, Falk, N. Y. 


* * * 


DE WITT TALMAGE is now in Washing- 
ton, as pastor of one of the most prominent 
churches there, and which, under his leader- 
ship, will undoubtedly achieve even a wider 
fame. Talmage has probably said farewell 
forever to the scenes of his past labors. When 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle was destroyed by 
fire for the third time he said he feared the 
Lord did not look with favor upon his work 
and wished him to enter upon new pastures. 
That is one reason which induced him to 
accept the Washington appointment. Tal- 
mage is a unique figure among contemporary 
churchmen. His methods may be criticised, 
but his sincerity is unquestionable. 

* * * 


W. R. Hearst, the young man who has re- 
cently bought the New York /ourza/, repre- 
sents not unworthily the infrequent type 
which Tennyson crystallized into expression 
as “ the heir of all the ages,” in journalism. 
Mr. Hearst, who is the sole legatee of a fort- 
une of some thirty millions, is one of the fin- 
est examples of the young working millionaire 
in this country. He has, it is true, his coun- 
sellors, but he is self-reliant to the last degree, 
and as his peculiar gift for his vocation, is 
credited with having the keenest and most 
unerring judgment of news of any of the 
younger class of newspaper conductors. 

He isa Western man 
to the core, born in and 
proud of the great West, 
and yet possessed of 
that keen, sensitive, in- 
tellectual temperament 
on which almost any 
amount of culture may 
be grafted. Sketched 
roughly, he has the spir- 
it of freedom,the energy, 
the impeccable indepen- 
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dence of the bucking broncho of the plains, a 
Harvard education, and thirty million dollars. 

In this young man’s character is presented 
the apparently unheard-of paradox of the 
democrat and the plutocrat. They meet on 
common ground. He partakes necessarily, 
absorbingly, of both types. He is a demo- 
crat by birth, wilfully chosen association and 
native instincts. He is a plutocrat by vir- 
tue of his costly training, his temperament, 
which is of the ruling order, and in the right 
of his millions. This alone makes William 
R. Hearst personally, characteristically nota- 
ble, a man who must account for himself. 
Outwardly, he is of a very gentlemanly cast, 
distinctly refined in face, with a magnetic 
suggestion of repressed buoyancy in his per- 
sonality. 

* * * 


Prince Bismarck, who has never been on 
very friendly terms with the present Kaiser, 
is strongly opposed to 
the warlike foreign pol- 
icy followed by his mas- 
ter, the Emperor. One 
of the Berlin papers, 
known tobe Bismarck’s 
semi-official organ, re- 
marks editorially : ‘‘ Ger- 
many has other inter- 
ests at stake at the 
present time without en- 
tering upon hazardous 
and even dangerous co- 
lonial adventures.” This 
bold utterance is not 
likely to hasten the reconciliation of the old 
German statesman and the impetuous young 
Emperor. Bismarck’s political principles have 
always been conservative. He is the man 
who made the German Empire, and any hasty 
step that is likely to endanger the safety of 
his handiwork is looked upon by him with 
suspicion and distrust. 


* * * 





Prince Bismarck. 


The Pope is about to issue from Rome 
another encyclical letter which will probably 
be more discussed than any manifesto that 
has ever come from the Eternal City. It is 
addressed “To all Christians,” and is an 
appeal for the Christians of all denominations 
to enter a common fold and to recognize the 
Pope as God’s representative on earth. The 
document is intended chiefly for Protestants, 
the Pope believing the time must come when, 
to save the Church, Protestants and Catholics 
must stand together. As every Protestant is 
a heretic in the eyes of the Roman Catholic 
Church it can be seen at once that this is one 
of the most surprising and radical declara- 
tions of policy ever issued from the Vatican. 
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The Pope evidently be- 
lieves in the old max- 
im, “ United we stand ; 
divided we fall.” He 
possibly believes, as 
do many other intelli- 
gent men, that the ed- 
ifice of the Church is 
becoming more unsta- 
ble every year, and that 
unless some such alli- 
ance is made among 
the different sects of believers in the Chris- 
tian faith the day must come when its very 
existence will be threatened. 


* * * 





Leo Xill. 


David Belasco, the playwright, is in the 
public eye just now, first, on account of the 
great success of his play, ‘The Heart of 
Maryland,” at the Herald Square Theatre in 
this city, and secondly, because of his numer- 
ous legal difficulties. Like many public men, 
Belasco is always in the law courts. Some 
amusing testimony came out récently in a 
suit against Mrs. Leslie Carter, his leading 
lady, who claimed that she was unable to 
pay a certain debt because she had borrowed 
$25,000 from Belasco, and had to pay it back 
at the rate of $150 a week out of her salary, 
leaving herself only $50 to live on. Belasco 
is one of the cleverest men writing for the 
American stage, and nearly all his plays have 
made a great deal of money. 


* * * 


For the past few weeks the eyes of the 
world have been turned toward South Africa 
where the audacious raid made by Dr. Jame- 
son threatens to result in the renunciation by 
the Boer Republic of the suzerainty of Queen 
Victoria. Dr. Jameson seems to have been 
but a tool in the hands of Cecil Rhodes, the 
millionaire director of the British South Africa 
Company. Whether or not the British Co- 
lonial Office was privy to the plot, which had 
for its ultimate object the aggrandizement of 
British territory, can at present be only matter 
for conjecture. The South African Republic 
and the European pow- 
ers are evidently of that 
opinion, and the Ger- 
man Emperor has in- 
censed England by of- 
fering to back up Pres- 
ident Kruger if he re- 
taliates by demanding 
the abrogation of the 
convention of 1884, by 
the terms of which Eng- 
land was _ authorized 
to exercise suzerainty 
over the Transvaal. 





William Il. 














THE CLEVELAND SOROSIS. 


F the East takes credit for having 
started women’s clubs, the West can 
take credit for having given them 

their greatest development. While to- 
day the two oldest eastern organiza- 
tions, Sorosis of New York and the 
Woman’s Club of Brooklyn, are still 
without rivals in their own domains, in 
the West there are scores of great or- 
ganizations which engage in a generous 
rivalry as to which shall be the greatest, 
the most efficient, and the most power- 
ful in doing good. To acertain extent 
clubs reflect the character of the city 
in which they have their home. Soro- 
sis is marked by wealth, fashion, influ- 
ence, and great intellectual power, in 
all of which it follows the key set by the 
great metropolis. The Woman’s Club 
of Brooklyn is conservative, unobtru- 
sive, industrious, and benevolent like 
the city of which it has long been an at- 
traction. The New Century Guild of 
Philadelphia brings together those who 
desire to teach and to learn ; the art 
designer and the pupil, the author and 
the printer, the writer and she who 
reads her writings. It isindustrious in 
the real sense of the word. It is also 
literary, social, and beneficent. Last, 
but not least, is the New England Wom- 
an’s Club, which has long been a great 
power for mental amelioration and prog- 
ress in Massachusetts. It is essentially 
scholarly, broad-minded, helpful, and 
public-spirited. It possesses the old 
Puritan characteristics in much more 
symmetrical form than the city where 
it has toiled so long. So, among the 
leading clubs of the West, one which 
well expresses the intense activity, the 
ambition, the co-operative impulse, and 
the power of unlimited work, is the 
Sorosis of Cleveland. 

The club well typifies the city. Not 
so long ago Cleveland was a village 
on the shores of Lake Erie with a great 
ravine, which would have been an in- 
superable obstacle to many builders, 
and had few natural advantages for the 
foundation of a metropolis. Yet, thanks 


to its men and women, who made the 
wilderness bloom like the rose, and 
who took advantage not only of every 
natural resource, but also of every in- 
vention, discovery, process, and im- 
provement, it has leaped forward un- 


‘til to-day it is the first city in the 


great State of Ohio, and promises to be 
one of the greatest communities on the 
American continent. The very ravine 
which was once an obstacle has been 
converted into a thing of beauty and 
utility as well. Everywhere trade and 
commerce, locomotion and manufact- 
ure, transportation and transformation 
make night as well as day musical with 
the sounds, of human activity. The 
ceaseless smoke which pours from the 
chimneys tells not only of perpetual 
fires beneath, but also of the phoenix 
which is forever growing out of its un- 
ending flames. 

What once were fields and forests are 
now noble mansions, blocks of vast in- 
dustrial buildings, tree-shaded avenues 
of unspeakable beauty, schools and in- 
stitutes, libraries and churches, mag- 
nificent parks and estates, so handsome 
as to be a household word throughout 
the American commonwealth. Its fleets 
dot the lakes, and its roads of steel tie 
it in indissoluble union with a thousand 
other cities and towns. It sits upon 
the shore of the lake, the model of a 
great city and the living example of 
what the American brain and hand, am- 
bition and perseverance can achieve 
from the poorest and simplest materi- 
als. . 

Its leading club, Sorosis, bears a fam- 
ily resemblance to thecity. It has had 
the same swift and strong growth. It 
started in 1891 in the parlors of Mrs. 
Mattie E. P. Rose, wife of the Mayor 
of Cleveland. Mrs. Rose was chosen 
president. No wiser choice could have 
been made. She is an Ohioan by birth, 
her father, Theodore Hudson Parmelee, 
having been one of the founders of the 
Western Reserve College in Hudson, 
Ohio. He was a student under the 
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Rev. Lyman Beecher, famous as a great 
pulpit orator in his time and as the 
father of Henry Ward Beecher in the 
past generation. Mrs. Rose received 
a splendid collegiate education and was 
graduated in 1855, in Oberlin. She 
started an independent career as a 
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the movement brought fruit, and a 
manual training school was established. 
She has been student, lecturer, and 
writer upon pauperism, its causes, al- 
leviation, and cure, and has been an in- 
valuable helper to the associated chari- 
ties of hercity. She aided in founding 
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pedagogue, but graduated from that 
into wifehood. In 1864 she and her 
husband came to Cleveland, then a very 
busy little town, where she has resided 
ever since, Shetook avery active part 
in the development of Cleveland, and 
was the chief leader of the movement 
for establishing technical education in 
that city. Thanks to the exertions of 
a number of benevolent women and 
men, among whom she was foremost, 


the Woman’s Employment Society and 
a number of other local institutions. 
Under such auspices it is little wonder 
that the new club grew. In 1894 it had 
nearly three hundred members, and to- 
day it is advancing well onward to the 
five hundred mark. 

The club has a suite of handsome 
rooms in the City Hall, charmingly 
furnished and equipped, where it holds 
its meetings and receives visitors and 
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guests from home and abroad. It ex- 
tends a generous hospitality to the club- 
women of other cities, and endeavors 
to make its house a head-quarters of 
people eminent in art, music, literature, 
science, and the learned professions. 
Its present home is, however, but a 
temporary one, the vast majority of the 
members of the club having determined 
to erect at no distant time a club-house 
which shall be a model for similar as- 
sociations throughout the land. 

The policy of Sorosis is broad and 
philanthropic. It admits not only all 
who have similar tastes and tendencies, 
but also many who desire to pursue 
studies or careers in which the club 
can be of material assistance. Its or- 
ganization is well differentiated, and 
enables the club to cover a long line of 
departments at a minimum expenditure 
of time and energy on the part of 
either officers or members. Thus its 
work is divided into fourteen depart- 
ments, each in the control of a standing 
committee under the leadership of a 
chairman. These departments are de- 
voted to the following general subjects : 
suffrage, philanthropy, science, physi- 
cal culture, business women, the drama, 
education, home-making as a profes- 
sion, literature, temperance, parliamen- 
tary law, house and home, music, and 
art. The committees are selected with 
reference to their mission and also to 
the amount of time and attention they 
are at liberty to bestow upon their of- 
fice. Meetings are also arranged with 
reference to the department, so that the 
programmes are always of the highest 
order, and are invariably marked by a 
long and careful preparation which, 
under a less thoughtful and elaborate 
system, would be impossible. It is a 
member of the Ohio State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and Societies, which 
is now only a little over a year old and 
consists of over eighty clubs and 
nearly five thousand members. 

In this powerful aggregation it 
stands in the front rank, if it does not 
occupy the very first place, by reason 
of its numerical strength, its social in- 
fluence, and its numerous deeds of prac- 
tical benevolence. The club personnel 
is remarkable for the number of tal- 
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ented and versatile women it contains. 
There is hardly any special field of 
study or of thought but what is repre- 
sented by some one engaged in it as a 
profession and by some who have mas- 
tered it asa matter of pure love. Of 
the long roll of members it is safe to 
say that two hundred could serve as 
professors upon some topic in our in- 
stitutes and colleges. 

The president, Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, 
is one of the most distinguished women 
inher State. Her husband, Professor N. 
Coe Stewart, is the musical director of 
the public schools of Cleveland, and one 
of its best known and most respected 
citizens. Mrs. Stewart is a marvel of 
energy. Besides bringing up a large 
and interesting family she has found 
time to identify herself with many of 
the leading temperance, reform, and 
educational associations of Ohio. She 
is a busy member of the Temperance 
Union of Ohio, and of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, and many of the 
charitable societies of which Cleveland 
is famous. Her special work for many 
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Miss Gabrielle T. Stewart. 


years has been home-making as a 
science and art. In this she has done 
much admirable work. Her views have 
been endorsed by her club, and have 
been listened to with deep interest and 
approbation by prominent clubs and 
societies in various parts of the coun- 
try. She argues for a scientific train- 
ing of women, so that they may thor- 
oughly uaderstand and supervise the 
sanitation of a house and of the street 
and surrounding land ; a knowledge of 
chemistry, cooking, and practical house- 
keeping, so as to obtain the greatest 
amount of comfort and benefit at a 
minimum cost; a training in the do- 
mestic arts according to the latest 
ideas, so as to insure a knowledge of 
every prgblem which confronts a house- 
keeper, and of the best means of solv- 
ing each question. Home-making has 
not kept pace with the progress of civ- 
ilization. The average housekeeper of 
to-day acts upon lines which were ap- 
propriate enough in 1850, but are now 
more or less antiquated. The substi- 
tution of gas and electricity for the 
candle and lamp ; the municipal supply 


of water, with its con- 
comitants, plumbing, 
and drainage ; the sub- 
stitution of furnace, hot 
water, steam, gas, and 
electrical heating for 
the old-fashioned fire- 
place; the creation of 
new substances for the 
destruction of disease 
germs and other offen- 
sive forms of life; the 
changes and the im- 
provements in foods and 
food materials; all of 
these present difficul- 
ties which require a 
much broader education 
to be a successful house- 
keeper than was ever 
known in the past. 
When to these new con- 
ditions are added the 
modern house, and es- 
pecially the modern flat, 
electric locomotion in 
the cities and towns, 
greater necessities for 
railway and steamship travel, it is ob- 
vious that a higher education is need- 
ful for the women of the present gen- 
eration. Mrs. Stewart is a finished 
speaker, and a favorite visitor at the 
public functions of the great clubs of 
the other cities of the Union. As if to 
illustrate the force of the law of hered- 
ity, she is well represented in her ab- 
sence by her daughter, Miss Gabrielle 
Townsend Stewart, who is already one 
of the leaders of the younger element 
of Sorosis. She is a young woman of 
great beauty, fine presence, and charm- 
ing address. She is versatile, being 
clever in music, literature, newspaper 
work, business, and art. She is an able 
contributor to the press of Cleveland, 
and has done some excellent writing 
for the journals of New York. 

In so active an organization there 
must be an able executive board. In 
the Cleveland Sorosis this consists of 
eleven elective members, and the presi- 
dent, recording and corresponding sec- 
retaries, and treasurer, ex-officio mem- 
bers. 

Upon them devolves nearly all of the 
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routine work of the club. In associa- 
tions with a large number of members it 
is always difficult and generally impossi- 
ble to get a quorum unless there be some 
exciting question to be passed upon. 
When there is nothing but routine busi- 
ness members will not attend to their 
duties. This is provided for in nearly 
all organizations by the Constitution, 
which gives almost unlimited power to 
the executive board to do the business 
which, theoretically, should be done by 
the club as a whole. The system is 
the result of necessity and cannot be 
avoided. When such a board consists 
of indifferent or negligent members it 
is a sorry makeshift, but when it is 
composed of bright and active individ- 
uals it is a great improvement upon 
club government by the whole. The 
Cleveland Sorosis has been very care- 
ful in’ this respect. It gives its 
executive board the fullest pow- 
er and widest discretion, and it 
also picks out the ablest mem- 
bers to fill the eleven chairs of 
the committee. 

The executive board has been 
fortunate in both its present 
chairman, Mrs. E. J. Blandin, 
and her predecessor, Mrs. J. K. 
Hord. Both are enthusiastic 
members, and have served with 
ability and. zeal in other posi- 
tions since the club started. 
Both are popular and both are 
earnest in their desire to in- 
crease the excellence and effi- 
ciency of their club. Mrs. J. N. 
Richardson, the third vice-pres- 
ident, is a member who has ex- 
erted a profound influence not 
only upon her club but also upon 
her city and State. She is a fine 
scholar and a profound lover of 
modern science. Her taste runs 
to the natural sciences, and in 
them she holds a high position 
as an expert.. She has a talent 
such as was possessed by the late 
Professor Proctor, the astrono- 
mer, and is possessed by his 
daughter, Miss Mary Proctor, of 
making scientific truths clear 
and easily understood to those 
who have had no special training 
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on the subject, and in this way of start- 
ing a love for such topics, which in many 
instances creates students and classes 
where before there were none. To the 
influence, direct or indirect, of Mrs. 
Richardson are due the formation of 
the science class in Sorosis, of the 
science club movement of Cleveland, 
of Cincinnati, and of Pittsburg. This 
scientific tendency is a gratifying feat- 
ure of many of the women’s clubs of 
the Central and Western States. It is 
an improvement, in many ways, upon 
the systems pursued in the East, which 
is essentially literary, musical, and ar- 
tistic. Scientific work, to be thorough, 
necessitates a large amount of outdoor 
exercise. The geologist tramps her 
five and ten miles carrying hammer, 
cold-chisel, and specimen bag; the 
entomologist must bear the long pole 
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Mrs. E. J. Blandin. 


and soft net familiar to the butterfly 
hunter ; the botanist not alone tramps, 
but frequently plays all sorts of antics 
to secure rare leaves, flowers, or other 
objects from trees and inaccessible 
places ; the zoologist, ichthyologist, 
bidlogist, lithologist, and metallurgist 
do their best work in the open air and 
not cooped up in the study, library, or 
parlor. The movement undoubtedly 
started at Oberlin, but it only has be- 
come appreciable in the past ten years. 
To-day scientific clubs are found 
everywhere among thoughtful women. 
There is a very good one in the Alum- 
nz Association of the New York Nor- 
mal College, which has made some ad- 
mirable collections for its Alma Mater ; 
and at the very opposite extreme, Cali- 
fornia, there is a similar club, which 
has done exceedingly well in collecting 
mineralogical specimens from that mag- 
nificent commonwealth. 

Another notable member is Mrs. C. 
S. Selover, the treasurer, and she, ap- 
parently, has a first mortgage upon 


that office, being always elected to it 
with enthusiastic unanimity. She is 
an excellent executive, and keeps her 
accounts in model style. ‘To her credit 
and that of the society it may be said 
there is always a favorable balance in 
the treasury. Mrs. Selover has a very 
handsome face and figure, and is an 
enjoyable speaker. She is an earnest 
advocate of the club movement, and in 
one of her addresses spoke of it in a 
very feeling and yet convincing way. 
She said : “ Why do we strive to attain 
a higher degree of intelligence, to think 
and reason on a broader plane? That 
we may be the better prepared to per- 
form our duties as wife and mother, to 
instruct and educate our children, and 
become more congenial companions to 
our husbands; that when they come 
home with their brain tied up in a 
double bow-knot, endeavoring to solve 
some business problems, the wife need 
not draw her little ones aside and sit 
silently and helplessly by, while he, per- 
plexed and weary, tries unaided to find 
the thread which will guide him through 
his business labyrinth. She may take 
her place beside him and intelligently 
comprehend, while he explains in mi- 
nutest detail his business complica- 
tions, and she, with a well-balanced 
mind, suggests plans for his assist- 
ance ; or, when he is too much fatigued 
to read, she, enjoying the same line of 
thought and the same class of litera- 
ture, may read to him. Is this type of 
woman less lovable than your careless, 
thoughtless, dancing-doll baby? Wom- 
an reaches to her brother’s height, not 
to conquer him and not to rob him of 
the noble prerogatives of his manhood, 
but to satisfy his reason. Man has 
been the intellect of the world, woman 
its soul. Man has reasoned, woman 
believed, but to-day we are coming to 
a better and higher understanding.” 
The corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
H. L. Tobien, is a well-known Cleve- 
lander, who has been very active in 
philanthropic work. Mrs. Tobien is 
one of the few who have studied the 
social problem very thoroughly, and 
who, in curing social ills would go to 
the causes, as well as treat the effects. 
She has long been an earnest advocate 
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of woman in the business world, and 
has written several clear and cogent 
articles upon the theme. Her views 
are neither radical nor even sanguine. 
She looks at social changes as the re- 
sult of natural law, and realizes that 
women have entered the professional, 
industrial, and commercial world very 
little through their own volition, but 
through the pressure and strain of so- 
cial conditions. 

In a brilliant speech, which she made 
before Sorosis, she expressed her senti- 
ments in a manner that probably rep- 
resents the opinion of the leading think- 
ers of to-day. She showed that it was 
not so long ago when woman’s educa- 
tion was confined to a little reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and it was con- 
sidered injudicious to extend her edu- 
cation beyond this point. Society in 
that period had little use for anything 
beyond, and did not conscientiously 
believe that woman had the ability to 
master any branches of study more 
complicated, much less the law of the 
past and the sciences of the present. 
If it had been hinted 
in those days that 
she could become a 
mathematician or a 
distinguished schol- 
ar it would have been 
to invite ridicule 
rather than an an- 
swer. Time itself has 
changed all this — 
the old barriers are 
down and obliter- 
ated. They were 
forced down partly 
by the pressure of 
circumstance and 
partly by the growth 
of woman herself. 
She has gone into 
all the lands of the 
invisible kingdom of 
thought, and has 
proved herself as 
worthy of possession 
as her most famous 
brothers. In all these 
fields where she has 
entered she has raised 
the standard of mor- 
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als and manners. In the business world 
into which she is now going, the ethical 
standard is not too high. Society and 
commerce accept the terrible doctrine, 
that the measure of success is the 
worldly wealth obtained. This is op- 
posed to woman’s nature, and will un- 
doubtedly be an obstacle to her prog- 
ress in a mercantile career. For this _ 
reason the odds are fearfully against 
her. She will have to undo what has 
been done, and by her influence create 
a revolution in existing methods. Not 
in the limited horoscope can her suc- 
cess be determined, but it is certain 
that in the long years she will influence 
the business world to newer ideas, and 
will introduce the golden rule with a 
broader interpretation and a wider sig- 
nificance. 

The Sorosis of Cleveland is very 
strong musically. Mrs. John Eisen- 
man, the chairman of the music commit- 
tee, Mrs. S. P. Churchill, the ex-chair- 
man and now recording secretary, and 
Mrs. Edward C. Kenney, the favorite 
soloist of the club, are three of the mu- 
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sical leaders out of scores of others, 
to whom music is an A, B,C. Mrs. 
Churchill has a broad, catholic nature, 
which tends naturally to beauty, wheth- 
er in art or in music; Mrs. Eisenman 
has in her composition the elements 
that would make a successful leader or 
composer, while Mrs. Kenney is one of 
those rare spiritual organizations which 
express themselves naturally in music. 

Another commanding personality is 
Mrs. M. J. Caton, formerly recording 
secretary and chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Physical Culture and Dress Re- 
form. She possesses great beauty, 
both physical and mental, and is an 
enthusiast in her support of the doc- 
trine of mens sana in corpore sano. She 
has written and spoken on the subject, 
and has aided the cause of physicult- 
ure very materially in Cleveland. One 
of the best points made by Mrs, Caton 
was in reply to the argument that 
our fathers and grandfathers gave no 
thought to physfcal culture, and yet 
lived lives as healthy, strong, and long 
as could be desired, and that the in- 
stinct they transmitted ought to be 
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sufficient to keep us in the same con- 
dition. She called attention to the 
fact, first, that the modes of life be- 
tween the old days and to-day have 
undergone a profound revolution. In 
the last century men and women 
passed much of their time in what we 
would consider hard work rather than 
exercise. They were, for example, com- 
pelled to walk long distances or to ride 
still longer ones on horse-back, where 
to-day the condensation of life in great 
cities brings everything to within a 
distance of a few squares, and further 
than that supplies cars, which go from 
almost every point in a modern com- 
munity to every other point. The 
former generation was compelled to 
do much labor in the household which 
to-day is done by machinery or third 
parties. On the other hand, they had 
fewer luxuries and even comforts, and 
during a large portion of the year lived 
on a diet so low that to-day it would 
be considered practical fasting. In the 
second place, instincts are only trans- 
mitted when they have been in active 
employment for many generations. In 
those communities where modes of life 
do not change, such as among the In- 
dians on the Plains, the Chinese among 
the rice-fields, the Egyptians upon the 
Nile, and the Bedouins upon the des- 
ert, their instinct is undoubtedly a 
strong factor ; but ina community or a 
nation such as ours, the changes are so 
great that the lives of no two consecu- 
tive generations are identical, and in 
many cases they are almost as differ- 
ent as those of diverse races. The 
tendency of a high-pressure civiliza- 
tion is to depend upon the brain and 
to exalt it above all things else, where- 
as health and the highest permanent 
welfare demand that the body shall re- 
ceive a certain and regular amount of 
attention. 

If this law be disobeyed disease, in- 
sanity, and premature decay are cer- 
tain results; but if obeyed it means 
not only high physical development, 
but with it the moral and intellectual 
strength which must always have some 
corporeal basis. 

Another distinguished member is 
Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, who has served 
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upon the Committee on Science. She 
is also the State Regent of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution of 
Ohio. She is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the International 
League of Press Clubs, and is a mem- 
ber of the school council, the first 
woman in Cleveland to fiil the office, 
and she has recently been made chair- 
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“ Musical Education,” “ Voice Culture,” 
“ Business Women,” “ Physical Cult- 
ure,” “ Whitechapel, London,” “ Health ~ 
Dressing,” “A Talk on Whittier,” 
“Pictures at the World’s Fair,” “ Kera- 
mic Art,” “ Norwegian Pottery at the 
World’s Fair,” “Art in Cleveland,” 
“Women Physicians,” “ Women as Ed- 
ucators,” “ Tapestries, Old and New,” 
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man of the executive committee of the 
woman’s department of the Cleveland 
Centennial Commission. 

Mrs. F. A. Kendall, Regent of the 
Western Reserve Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, is a 
shining light of the Cleveland Sorosis 
and one of the most progressive women 
of the State. 

A good idea of the wide field cov- 
ered by this bright club in its work 
may be gleaned from a brief list of the 
papers which have appeared upon its 
regular programme. These comprise : 
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“World’s Fair Experiences,” “ The 
Seven Ages of Woman’s Life,” “A 
Visit to Canton,” “ Parliamentary 
Drill,” “House and Home,” “ Talk 
on Ceylon,” “Corals,” “ Pantomime,” 
“ The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union,” “ The Drama of the Sixteenth 
Century,” “ Ocean Currents,” “ Asbes- 
tos Cloth and Clothing,” “ Characteris- 
tics of the Poets,” “ The Women Edi- 
tors of Cleveland,” “ American Women 
in Literature,” ‘“ Unity in Christian 
Work,” “ Glimpses of the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions,” “ A Journey to 
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Mrs. John Eisenmann. 


the Mid-winter Fair,” “ The Irish In- 
dustrial Village,” and “The Sea and 
Shore.” 

Nor is it to be supposed that the 
meetings are confined exclusively to 
solid and serious work. Song and in- 
strumental music of a high class, read- 
ings, recitations, and discussions give 
endless variety to every meeting, regu- 
lar, special, and social. At times a pro- 
gramme has for its main feature a sym- 
posium in which anywhere from five to 
ten members will each read a short 
paper upon some general topic, or upon 
a series of phases of a general topic. 
Besides their own members they are 
frequently addressed by eminent wom- 
en from other clubs, or from the vari- 
ous colleges of the country. 

This still further increases the vari- 





ety offered, and im- 
parts a high educa- 
tional value to the 
meeting. Sorosis has 
had a perceptibie in- 
fluence upon its home 
city. Its success has 
greatly encouraged 
and strengthened its 
many sister clubs, and 
has started many into 
being, not only in 
Cleveland but in the 
smaller surrounding 
cities and towns. In 
this light it may be 
regarded as an excel- 
lent home missionary, 
carrying the gospel of 
literary and intellect- 
ual work into the high- 
ways and by-ways of 
the land. 

Unlike many East- 
ern clubs which value 
only- literary cult, it 
holds in high esteem 
movements based up- 
on other ideas and 
looking for other re- 
sults. It has extend- 
ed the hand of wel- 
come to the National 
Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, 
many of whose mem- 
bers are upon its roster ; to the Nation- 
al Woman’s Suffrage Association, to the 
National Council of Women, The King’s 
Daughters, the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and other colonial and 
patriotic societies, and to the United 
Charities of Cleveland. In this way it 
plays a broader part, and a much more 
beneficent one, than if it limited all its 
energies to mere personal culture and 
mental improvement. 

There is, it must be confessed, a cer- 
tain selfish tendency in many of our 
literary clubs and institutions. They 
give, it may not be a fictitious value to 
literary culture, but they certainly tend 
to make those who acquire that culture 
look down upon their fellows who have 
not been so favored in the great battle 
of life. There is an aristocracy in let- 
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ters as well as in blood, wealth, family, 
rank, and title. All aristocracies are 
good in themselves, and especially when 
they lift those up who have not had their 
advantages. ll aristocracies work 
evil when they draw a dividing line over 
which no one is permitted to come. 
The Cleveland Sorosis sets a splendid 
example to younger and smaller clubs 
in inviting all to its meetings, in en- 
deavoring to help the ambitious whose 
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opportunities have been few, or none, 
in making their own ability, talent, and 
influence a source of benefaction to the 
community in which they live, and in 
lending a tone to the society of their 
own city, which makes the individual 
give her best thought rather than her 
poorest, and to display her better nat- 
ure rather than the stereotyped one, 
which passes current where society 
alone holds sway. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 


Mrs. Edward C. Kenney. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON.* 


The Citizen, 


The Soldier, 


The Statesman, 


The Patriot. 


NINTH AND CONCLUDING INSTALMENT. 


T the date of the Revolution the 
people of America were by no 
means averse to a monarchy. 

Their revolt was not against the 
form of government, but against the 
injustice of its administration. 

When they rose in arms and be- 
leaguered the British garrison in Bos- 
ton they unfurled the royal standard 
above their siege-lines. 

To repel the imputation that they 
were in rebellion against the crown, 
Congress resolved that the British 
forces in America should be termed 
“The Ministerial Army.” 

There was not a line in the Declara- 
tion of Independence that denounced 
the monarchic principle. The estab- 
lishment of a constitutional monarchy 
with an elective king in each State, or 
to reign over the whole confederation, 
would not have been inconsistent with 
the enunciation of that instrument, that 
governments derive “their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Nor would it have contravened the 
assertion of sovereignty embodied in 
the words, “ these United Colonies are, 
and of right, ought to be, Free and In- 
dependent States.” 

It would have been but the exercise 
of “the right of the people,” as claimed 
in the Declaration, to alter or abolish 
their form of government, “and to in- 
stitute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” 

When Washington was offered the 
crown in 1782, the federative system 


of government had been tried for 
seven years and its operation had not 
commended it to popular sanction. 

The Congress was vested both with 
the executive and legislative powers of 
the Confederacy, and that body had 
invariably collapsed when confronted 
by a great emergency. It had twice 
confessed its incapacity, by twice pro- 
claiming Washington dictator, vesting 
him with supreme power to meet and 
overcome the crisis that it dared not 
face. 

The agency appointed to exercise 
the functions of government had thus 
discredited the form of government 
itself, the vast majority of its acts 
passing uncondemned only when they 
passed unnoticed. The Congress had 
also long since come to be recognized 
as hostile to the army, and especially 
to the commander -in- chief, who so 
perfectly commanded the devotion of 
the Continental soldiers, that in their 
judgment reverence for Washington 
was the true test of loyalty to the 
cause that he symbolized. 

Happily for America, and for man- 
kind, Washington would not stoop to 
take the proffered diadem, and no 
kingly crown throws its baleful shadow 
upon the halo that encircles his serene 
brow. 

The sceptre of royalty that he de- 
clined to wield, no other man would 
dare to grasp, and by thus suppressing 
the monarchical movement Washing- 
ton became the real founder of the 
Republic. 

This important incident in Washing- 
ton’s career, which reflects additional 


* Begun in Tue PeTerson MaGazineE for June, 1895. 
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lustre upon his character, although it 
has received but brief mention from 
his biographers, did not pass unnoticed 
in Europe. 

While sojourning in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1891, I was selected by the 
American Colony in that beautiful 
city—the gem of the Alps—to deliver 
an oration on the Fourth of July ata 
banquet given in honor of the day. It 
was attended by all the foreign consuls, 
and among them by the Consul-Gen- 
eral of Austro-Hungary, M. Exner, a 
most worthy and erudite gentleman, 
a member of the Aulic Council, who 
furnished for my address the following 
anecdote and vouched for its authen- 
ticity : 

A number of Americans residing in 
Vienna in the year 1810 united to fit- 
tingly celebrate Washington’s birth- 
day, and invited the Emperor Francis 
of Austria to honor the occasion by his 
presence. That genial monarch, a 
true gentleman, although “ every inch 
a king,” overlooked the disregard of 
established forms into which his would- 
be hosts had been betrayed by their 
patriotic zeal, and made the following 
answer in his own handwriting : 


‘* GENTLEMEN : 

‘*T thank you for your hospitable invitation 
and the gratifying terms in which you have ex- 
pressed your desire that I should attend a ban- 
quet which you propose to give in celebration of 
General Washington’s natal day. But you must 
excuse me from uniting with you to honor the 
memory of your illustrious countryman, since I 
could not do so with sincerity, for Washington 
scorned a crown, and did more to bring royalty 
into contempt than all men who have ever lived, 
and J am a King by trade.” 


Washington’s refusal of a throne, 
however, and his appeal to the patriot- 
ism of the officers who had tendered it 
to him, did not quiet the discontent of 
the army or abate its resolve to en- 
force its just demands upon the civic 
government of the country at the point 
of the bayonet, if its appeals, often 
reiterated, remained any longer un- 
heeded. 

On March 10, 1783, an anonymous 
address was issued -and circulated 
throughout the Continental Army, urg- 
ing officers of every grade to assemble 
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on the 15th of that month, in the town- 
hall at Newburg, N. Y., and “ Adopt 
such measures as might prove effectual 
to secure for the army that redress of 
grievances which it has so long solicited 
in vain.” Between seven and eight 
hundred officers assembled pursuant to 
the call, and the meeting was organ- 
ized by calling General Gates to the 
chair as the ranking officer present. 

It had not. proceeded to business, 
however, when Washington entered, 
and all rose to their feet in recognition 
of his presence. After requesting them 
to resume their seats, he stated that he 
did not deem himself an intruder in 
appearing among them, as the anony- 
mous circular inviting them to assem- 
ble was addressed to all the officers of 
the Continental Army, and he came, 
not as their. commander-in-chief, to 
control their proceedings by his orders, 
but as a brother-in-arms, to share in 
their counsels. 

He then said + “ By your leave, gen- 
tlemen, I will read from the manuscript 
that I hold in my hand the views that 
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I desire to submit for your considera- 
tion.” 

As he adjusted his spectacles to read 
his carefully prepared address, he re- 
marked: “You perceive, gentlemen, 
that I have grown blind as well as gray 
in your service.” 

There was exquisite tact, as well as 
profound pathos, in the remark. He 
thus recognized the army as embody- 
ing the real sovereignty that he served, 
the flag standing for the people as the 
crown stands for the king, while at the 
same time it invoked the tie of com- 
radeship by recalling the great sacri- 
fices that he had made in the common 
cause which that army had for eight 
years so heroically upheld under his 
masterly and devoted leadership. It 
illustrated also his thorough knowledge 
of the American soldier in whose breast 
sentiment is always more potent in 
controlling his conduct than rules of 
action, formulated by the cold calcula- 
tions of reason, This quality distin- 
guishes him from the soldier of all other 
nations, and has inspired that chivalric 
spirit which exalts the profession of 
arms above the plane of mere brute 
force, and has given to the martial an- 
nals of our country a long line of 
knightly heroes worthy to have worn 
in battle the plume of snow that 
gleamed on the crest of Sidney. 

Washington’s address recalled the 
officers of the Continental Army back 
to their sense of duty as citizens and 
soldiers. They responded to his ex- 
hortation that they would .not cloud 
their glorious record by any act un- 
worthy of them as patriot soldiers of 
America, by passing a resolution which, 
after reciting their just claims upon 
the country, closed with the following 
words : 


‘* And we unanimously declare that no circum- 
stances of distress or danger should induce of- 
ficers or soldiers of the Continental Army to en- 
gage in any conduct that might tend to sully the 
reputation and glory which they had acquired at 
the price of their blood, freely shed in the cause 
of America through eight years of faithful ser- 
vice, but we will still continue to trust in the jus- 
tice of our country, feeling assured that the rep- 
resentatives of America will not disband the 
army until their accounts are liquidated, their 
balances due accurately ascertained and adequate 
funds provided for their payment.” 


19! 


Through the earnest and persistent 
efforts of Washington, the Congress 
was induced to settle claims of the 
Continental officers by paying all ar- 
rearages, and granting them five years’ 
full pay when they were mustered out 
of service, which they agreed to accept 
in lieu of half-pay for life, which they 
had been guaranteed by a resolution 
adopted in 1780. 

The negotiations for peace, which 
were being conducted at Paris by the 
American Commissioners with Oswald, 
the representative of Lord Shelbourne, 
the British Prime Minister, proceeded 
but slowly, owing to the perfidy of the 
Count de Vergennes, whose chief aim 
was to aggrandize France and Spain at 
the cost of the United States. 

The Congress had by resolution in- 
structed the Commissioners to “be 
guided in all things throughout the ne- 
gotiation by the judgment and advice 
of the Count de Vergennes,” but at 
the instance of John Jay, they refused 
to be governed by that instruction, 
which would have converted them into 
mere vassals of France. 

He discovered that the wily chief of 
the French ministry had actually sent 
a secret agent to England for the pur- 
pose of prevailing upon the Earl of 
Shelbourne to defer acknowledging the 
independence of the United States un- 
til the American Commissioners had 
come to an agreement with France 
and Spain as to the territorial conces- 
sions that were being insisted upon by 
those powers, whose thrones were both 
occupied by Bourbons—Charles III, in 
Spain and Louis XVI. in France. 

The boundary of the concession 
which de Vergennes, acting in concert 
with Count de Aranda, the Spanish 
Minister, sought to exact from the 
United States in the hour of its pre- 
sumed extremity, was termed by them 
“The Conciliatory Line.” 

Had their inequitable demand been 
acceded to, the United States would 
have been shut out from the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi and from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and deprived of the 
vast territorial area which now includes 
the States of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
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Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and a 
large part of Minnesota. 

Such was the disinterested spirit 
with which France and Spain had up- 
held the cause of American indepen- 
dence, an instructive illustration of the 
speculative basis on which national 
friendship is always founded. 

John Jay, the foremost publicist and 
diplomatist of his age, who deserves to 
be entitled the Metternich of America, 
by his quick sagacity and timely ac- 
tion baffled the intrigues of “ Amer- 
ica’s faithful allies” by despatching 
his own secret agent to Lord Shel- 
bourne, with a full exposure of the 
French and Spanish scheme, and by a 
masterly argument convinced the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister of the impolicy of 
promoting its chance of ultimate suc- 
cess by any longer deferring the con- 
clusion of a treaty based upon the rec- 
ognition by England of the indepen- 
dence of the United States. 

A provisional treaty of peace with 
England was thus effected and duly 
signed by the representative of the 
British ministry and the American 
Commissioners, John Jay, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Adams, and Henry 
Laurens, before the Count de Ver- 
gennes, subtle diplomat as he was, 
learned that any independent negotia- 
_ tion had been initiated for that pur- 
pose. 

The treaty thus covertly negotiated 
to enable the United States to evade 
the unconscionable greed of France 
and Spain, was by its terms to become 
operative when a treaty of peace was 
concluded between Great Britain and 
those kingdoms. 

The definitive treaty of peace was 
signed and promulgated at Paris, on 
September 3, 1783. 

The curtain fell upon the closing 
scene of the great military drama that 
for eight years had been enacted on 
the soil of America, when at sunrise 
on November 25, 1783, the British 
army evacuated New York. They 
marched to their ships with colors fly- 
ing, but no beams of glory glittered 
upon their folds. Their last act be- 
fore embarking was to nail the royal 
standard to the tall pole from which it 
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floated at the Battery, and then to 
grease the pole with lard and remove 
the cleats by which it was ascended. 

It is the only instance recorded in 
history of British soldiers voluntarily 
leaving behind them any of the “fat 
of the land” that they had long occu- 
pied. 

But the flag of England can never 
float so high but American soldiers will 
prove themselves capable of lowering 
it, and the departing Britons as they 
looked back from the decks of their 
transports toward the city that they 
had ruled so haughtily for seven years, - 
saw the Stars and Stripes floating out 
in the free winds that loved it well, 
from the staff that had borne the ban- 
ner of St. George. 

At noon on the same day the division 
of New England troops commanded 
by General William Heath, of Massa- 


‘chusetts, and a brigade of Virginia 


riflemen under the command of Gen- 
eral Charles Scott; entered the city with 
Washington riding at their head, amid 
the pealing of the church bells and the 
plaudits and grateful prayers of the 
people, thousands of whom knelt down 
upon the streets as the Continental 
troops marched by, and offered thanks 
to God for their deliverance from 
British tyranny. 

The rolling years that have covered 
more than a century since that day 
have but emphasized those patriotic 
prayers in the hearts of all Americans 
worthy of the land 


‘* Where Washington hath left 
His awful memory 
A light for after times.” 


On December 4th Washington took 
final leave of the officers of the army 
in the dining-room of the old Fraunces 
Tavern, at the corner of Pearl and 
Broad Streets, New York. 

Pouring out a glass of wine, he re- 
quested them to fill their glasses, and 
after giving his habitual first toast, 
“To all our friends,” he said : 


‘““With a heart full of love and gratitude I 
now take my leave of you, most devoutly pray- 
ing that your latter days may be as prosperous 
and happy as your former ones have been honor- 
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Washington as a Mason.* 


able and glorious. I cannot come to each of you, 
but will be glad if every one of you will come 
forward and take me by the hand.” 


He embraced each one of them, 
mingling his tears with theirs in silence, 
and then they escorted him to White- 
hall Ferry, where a barge lay in wait- 
ing to bear him to the Jersey shore. 

He stood in the stern of the boat and 
waved his hat in answer to their part- 
ing salutes until his majestic form was 
lost to their view. 

On arriving at Philadelphia, he filed 
his account with Robert Morris, the 
Treasurer of the United States. It 
was carefully itemized, with all sums 
received duly credited, and showed 
that his official expenditures during the 
war, covering a period of eight years 
and five months, aggregated $74,900, 
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which sum included $21,- 
ooo paid out by him for 
the secret service of the 
army. He subsequently es- 
timated, as stated by his 
adopted son, G. W. P. Cus- 
tis, that he had expended 
in addition $100,000 of his 
private fortune, for which 
he made no charge against 
the government. 

On December 23, 1783, 
he appeared before the 
Congress at Annapolis, 
Md., and resigned into its 
hands his commission as 
General and Commander- 
in-chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

His address on that oc- 
casion, delivered in the 
presence of a vast assem- 
blage, the members of the 
Congress standing during 
its delivery, was as fol- 
lows : 


‘*MR. PRESIDENT: The great 
events on which my resignation 
depended having at length taken 
place, I have now the honor of 
offering my sincere congratula- 
tions to Congress, and of present- 
ing myself before them to sur- 
render into their hands the trust 
committed to me, and to claim 
the indulgence of retiring from 
the service of my country. 

‘* Happy in the confirmation of our indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, and pleased with the op- 
portunity afforded the United States of becoming 
a respectable nation, I resign with satisfaction 
the appointment I accepted with diffidence ; a 
diffidence in my ability to accomplish so arduous 
a task, which, however, was superseded by a 
confidence in the rectitude of our cause, the sup- 
port of the supreme power of the Union and the 
patronage of Heaven. 

‘* The successful termination of the war has 
verified the most sanguine expectations ; and my 
gratitude for the interposition of Providence, and 
the assistance I have received from my country- 
men, increases with every review of the momen- 
tous contest. I consider it an indispensable duty 
to close this last solemn act of my official life by 
commending the interests of our dearest country 
to the protection of Almighty God and those 
who have the superintendence of them to His 
holy keeping. 

‘* Having now finished the work assigned me, 
I retire from the great theatre of action, and bid- 
ding an affectionate farewell to this august body, 
under whose orders I have so long acted, I here 
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offer my commission, and take my leave of all 
the employments of public life.” 


With those impressive words he ad- 
vanced to the seat of the President of 
the Congress (General Thomas Mifflin), 
and delivered his commission into the 
hands of that officer, who although he 
had been an active member of the Con- 
way cabal, paid a just tribute to his 
character. 

Washington arrived at Mount Ver- 
non on Christmas-eve, and for the first 
time in eight years the triumphant sol- 
dier was able to lay aside the harness 
of war, and celebrate beneath his own 
roof the birthday of the Prince of 
Peace. 

His exchange of the sword for the 
ploughshare, however, brought him no 
rest, for’ he had three thousand acres 


under cultivation in his four planta- - 


tions, and he gave the most thorough 
supervision to every detail of his farm- 
ing operations. 

Much of his time was also occupied 
in graciously performing the duties of 
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host to the visitors who thronged to 
Mount Vernon from all sections of the 
country, and even from distant lands, 
to pay him the homage of their grati- 
tude or respect. Side by side with his 
wife, a woman worthy of his greatness, 
he dispensed that Virginia hospitality 
which, like the Pon- 
tic sea, 




















‘‘ Ne’er feels retiring 
ebb.” 


In the spring of 
1784, he was close- 
ly besieged by 
painters and sculp- 
tors who were am- 
bitious to transmit 
his “counterfeit 
presentment” to 
posterity, certified 
by their signatures. 
Of these artistic 
visitations he wrote 
to his friend Hop- 
kinson : 


“*T am so hackneyed 
to the touches of paint- 
ers’ pencils that I am 
now altogether at their 
beck, and sit ‘like pa- 
tience on a monument’ 


St. Paul's Church, New York. 
Still one of the most prominent landmarks of the city. Located on Broadway, between ‘eg 4 and Fulton Streets. The churchyard 


holds the graves of many well-known Americans. 
over fifty years old. 


ashington worshipped in this church. 
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Flag designed for Washington’s Body Guard. The drawing is a faithful rep- 


resentation of the work upon the banner. 


while they are delineating the lines of my face. 
It isa proof, among many others, of what habit 
and custom can accomplish.” 


Elkanah Watson, who visited Mount 
Vernon in that year, relates in his 
Memoirs a very unique experience of 
Washington’s with Mr. Wright, a Lon- 
don sculptor. These, he states, are the 
words of Washington, as he noted them 
down at the time : 


‘* Wright came to Mount Vernon with the 
singular request that I should permit him to take 
a model of my face in plaster-of-Paris, to which 
I consented with some reluctance. He oiled my 
features over, and placing me flat on my back 
upon a cot, proceeded to daub my face with the 
plaster. While in this ludicrous attitude Mrs. 
Washington entered the room, and involuntarily 
exclaimed her surprise. Her cry excited in me a 
disposition to smile, which gave my mouth a 
slight twist or compression of the lips, that is ob- 
servable in the bust that Mr. Wright has made 
of me.” 


The following anecdote, narrated by 
Mr. Watson, presents Washington not 
in his traditionally austere attitude, 
habitually poised to be pedestalled in 
bronze or marble, but as the kindly 
tempered man and considerate host, 
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beneath whose native digni- 
ty of manner there glowed 
the most tender sympathy 
with the sufferings of oth- 
ers, suggesting the pinions 
of the eagle folded around 
the warm heart of the 
dove : 


‘‘ Although I had frequently 
seen General Washington in the 
progress of the Revolution, and 
had corresponded with him from 
France in 81 and ’82, this was the 
first occasion on which I had con- 
templated him in his private rela- 
tions. I observed a peculiarity in 
his smile which seemed to illu- 
minate his eyes; his whole coun- 
tenance beamed with intelligence, 
while it commanded confidence 
and respect. I found him kind 
and benignant in the domestic 
circle, revered and beloved by all 
around him, agreeably social with- 
out ostentation, delighting in an- 
ecdotes and adventures without 
assumption ; his domestic arrange- 
ments harmonious and systematic. 
His servants seemed to watch 
his eye, and to anticipate his 
every wish, hence a look was equivalent to a com- 
mand. His servant Billy, the faithful companion 
of his military career, was always at his side; 
smiling content animated and beamed on every 
countenance in his presence. The first evening 
I spent under the wing of his hospitality we sat 
a full hour at table by ourselves, after the family 
had retired. I was extremely oppressed with a 
severe cold and excessive coughing, and he 
pressed me to use some remedies, but I declined 
doing so. As usual after retiring, my coughing 
increased. When some time had elapsed the door 
of my room was gently opened, and on drawing 
my bed-curtains, to my utter astonishment I be- 
held Washington himself standing at my bedside 
with a bow! of hot tea in his hand. I was mor- 
tified and distressed beyond expression. This 
little incident occurring in common life with an 
ordinary man, would not have been noticed, but 
as a trait of the benevolence and private virtue 
of Washington it deserves to be recorded.” 


In August, 1784, Washington started 
on a journey to the Ohio River, with a 
small party of six or seven, taking with 
him his four-pole chain and transit, to 
run the lines, and mark the boundaries 
of his lands that he held under crown- 
grants along that river, and in the 
valley of the Monongahela. 

He crossed the latter stream on his 
return, near its headwaters in the Al- 
leghany Mountains, and travelled on 
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horseback in sixty days nearly seven 
hundred miles. 

Albert Gallatin, the illustrious Swiss, 
who was Secretary of the Treasury 
both under the administrations of Jef- 
ferson and Madison, related the fol- 
lowing anecdote of that journey, which 
like many others equally realistic, es- 
caped the attention of Washington’s 
many biographers. 

It presents Washington, as again en- 
gaged in his early occupation as a sur- 
veyor, running his lines and planting 
his stakes as when in his youth he sur- 
veyed the broad lands of his courtly 
patron, Lord Fairfax, and explored 
with Jacob staff, and compass, and 
measured and mapped out the mystic 
recesses of the Dismal Swamp. 

It was as if King David, after the 
triumphs of his great wars, had de- 
scended from his throne, and laying 
aside his royal diadem, had resumed 
his shepherd’s crook, and the rude 
garb in which he once tended flocks of 
sheep on the hills of Judea. 

Gallatin was one of a party of sur- 
veyors prosecuting their work on the 
northwestern border of Vir- 
ginia, near the Monongahela 
River, in the early autumn of 
1784. They had built a log 
cabin which they made their 
head-quarters, and were en- 
gaged one night after supper 
in plotting their field - notes, 
when a horseman rode up to 
the door, and requested ac- 
commodations for the night. 
Major John Brent, the head 
of Gallatin’s party, had served 
in the Continental army at 
the siege of Yorktown, and on 
going to the door he recog- 
nized the visitor and ex- 
claimed, “General Washing- 
ton, I am greatly honored by 
your visit, please light, I will 
take charge of your horse.” 
The General unbuckled ‘the 
leather portmanteau that was 
fastened to the cantle of his 
saddle, and entered the cab- 
in, and seated himself on a 
rough camp-stool, as he re- 
quested the eight or nine sur- 
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veyors who had risen upon his en- 
trance, to be seated, and seeing a pack 
of cards with several hands dealt out, 
lying upon the camp-chest, expressed 
the hope that his presence would not 
interfere with their game. 

He stated to Major Brent that he 
was engaged with a surveying party in 
running out and marking the lines of 
a crown grant of land owned by him in 
that vicinity ; that he had arrived that 
morning, and his party was encamped 
on Dry Creek, about two miles away; 
and having been informed that his old 
companion in arms had his headquar- 
ters near, he had concluded to trespass © 
on his hospitality for the night, that he 
might plot his field-work, his baggage- 
wagon not having arrived with his 
tent. Gallatin was then a robust young 
fellow of twenty-three years, and as he 
had the largest and best bunk in the 
cabin the Major requested him pri- 
vately to surrender it for the night 
to General Washington. The request 
was cheerfully complied with, and the 
future father of the American finan- 
cial system was soon lying literally at 
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the feet of the “Father of his Coun- 
try,” for he had spread his blankets in 
front of the great log-fire, alongside of 
the broad pine table at which Wash- 
ington was engaged with his field- 
notes, summing up the meanderings of 
streams that he had run, and the tri- 
angulations made during the day. 

While so engaged the General re- 
peated the figures in his equations 
quite audibly, and appeared to be very 
much perplexed, as the result of his 
calculation was manifestly erroneous, 
and yet he could not determine whence 
. the error arose. The youthful Gallatin 
was an expert mathematician, and was 
much fresher from his plane and spheri- 
cal trigonometry than the conqueror of 
Cornwallis, whose arms for eight long 
years had used 


** Their dearest action in the tented field,” 


and raising himself up so that his head 
was just above the table, he said, “ Gen- 
eral, I see your error,” and then pro- 
ceeded to point it out, showing, in ad- 
dition, that he had not made the proper 
allowance for the variation of the com- 
pass. His utterance was quickened as 
he went on with his correction, and he 
hurriedly stated what he deemed the 
true result, for he saw the storm gath- 
ering on the brow of Washington, who 
gazed at him with a look which Galla- 
tin described as one of the most terri- 
ble anger, before which he (Gallatin) 
shrank appalled, and sunk down upon 
his blankets, resolved to be more cau- 
tious in the future in volunteering 
mathematical corrections. He _ had 
lain about ten minutes, and was still 
discomposed by the coup-d’eil that he 
had received, when Washington arose, 
and bending over the table, looked 
down upon him and said, “ Young gen- 
tleman, are you asleep?” On Galla- 
tin’s answering “ No, General,” he con- 
tinued, “ Young gentleman, you were 
right, and I am very much obliged to 
you, and hope that we shall meet again 
on your return from your survey.” 
Washington, always vigilant in the 
cause of the people, utilized his west- 
ern land trip to secure further informa- 
tion of the plan proposed by him in 
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1775, for the construction of a canal 
uniting the Potomac and James Rivers, 
with the Ohio and Lake Erie. 

It was an enterprise worthy of his 
comprehensive mind, and he was im- 
pelled to engage in it, not as a specula- 
tion, but from patriotic motives. In the 
scattered settlements that were then 
dotting the valley of the Ohio, and the 
movement of population trending west- 
ward to the Mississippi, he saw the 
muscle and the mind of great commer- 
cial communities and the raw material 
of future American States. Spain held 
the lower Mississippi, and was pressing 
her trade steadily west along the course 
of that mighty river, while Canada was 
seeking to control the valuable fur 
trade around the Northern Lakes. To 
compete with them successfully it was 
essential to have an interior line of 
communication between the Atlantic 
States and the Western border lands. 

He determined the distance between 
Detroit, at the head of Lake Erie, via 
Fort Pitt (now Pittsburg) to Alexan- 
dria, Va., at 607 miles, to Philadelphia, 
741 miles, and to Montreal 955 miles, 
thus showing that the proposed canal 
from the head of navigation on the Po- 
tomac would enable us to reach the 
great centre of the northwestern fur 
trade, by a route 348 miles shorter than 
that by which the Canadians had begun 
to prosecute their ventures into that 
region. He also urged that the canal 
would tend to bind the East and the 
West more firmly together, strengthen- 
ing the Union of the States by the 
strong tie of commerce, and the mutual 
pecuniary interests of their inhabitants. 
He thus prevailed upon the States of 
Virginia and Maryland to charter a 
company with the title of “ The Poto- 
mac and James River Canal Company,”’ 
and to grant it liberal subsidies, and 
subscribe largely to its capital stock 
which was divided into 5,000 shares, at 
two hundred and fifty dollars per share. 

He accepted the presidency of the 
company after much solicitation on the 
part of the stockholders, and purchased 
one hundred shares of the stock. In 
gratitude for his services in projecting 
and promoting the enterprise, the legis- 
lature of Virginia voted him one hun- 
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Washington's Reception at Trenton. 





This reproduction of a hat crude steel engraving is interesting because it shows what actually occurred when Washington was on 
his er to the inauguration ceremonies, which were to make him the first President of the United States. Beautiful youg girls strewed flow- 
fo 


ers be! 


dred and fifty shares of the stock. He 
declined the proffered gratuity in a let- 
ter in which he said: 


‘**T would wish that every individual who may 
hear that it was a favorite plan of mine, may 
know also that I had noother motive for promot- 
ing it than the advantage which I conceived it 
would be productive of to the Union, and to this 
State in particular, by cementing the eastern and 
western territory together, at the same time that 
it will give vigor and increase to our commerce, 
and be a convenience to our citizens. 

‘* How would this matter be viewed, then, by 
the eye of the world, and what would be the opin- 
ion of it when it comes to be related that George 
Washington received twenty thousand dollars and 
five thousand pounds sterling of the public money 
as an interest therein? I would surely appear in 
the light of a pensioner or dependent.” 


In October, 1785, Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia, presented his 
sword to Washington, who received it 
at the hands of a special messenger 
despatched to the United States for 
that purpose. It was a straight To- 
ledo blade, and bore upon the guard of 
its richly chased steel basket hilt the 
inscription : 


re him as he adyanced, at the same time chanting appropriate songs. 


‘* FROM THE OLDEST SOLDIER IN EUROPE 
TO THE GREATEST SOLDIER IN THE WORLD.” 


That terse but splendid tribute to 
Washington as a military commander 
came from Europe’s acknowledged 
greatest master of the art of war, the 
victor of the renowned battle-fields of 
Rosbach, Leuthen, Zorndorf, and Lieg- 
nitz, who, in the Seven Years’ War, 
baffled and defeated the combined 
armies of Austria, Russia, the German 
Empire, and France. Washington was 
deeply concerned at this period for 
the future of the country, as he con- 
templated the radical defects of the 
federal system. 

It was but the mere shadow of a 
government, possessing no attribute of 
national: sovereignty, and devoid of all 
executive power. He thus pointed out 
the duty and the danger of the hour in 
a letter to John Jay, dated August 9, 
1786: 


**T do not conceive that we can exist long as a 
nation without having lodged somewhere a power 
which will pervade the whole Union in as ener- 
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getic a manner as the authority of the State gov- 
ernments extends over the several States. 

‘* To be fearful of investing Congress, consti- 
tuted as that body is, with ample authority for 
national purposes, appears to me the very climax 
of popular absurdity and madness. Its requisi- 
tions are actually little better than a jest and a 
by-word throughout the land. 

‘If you tell the legislatures they have violated 
the treaty of peace, and invaded the prerogatives 
of the Confederacy, they will laugh in your face. 

‘* Tt is much to be feared, as you observe, that 
the better kind of people, being disgusted with 
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judgment, for his appeals to the gov- 
ernors of the several States, and to the 
leading men of the country, to take 
measures for establishing a truly na- 
tional government, vested with ade- 
quate powers to maintain the Union 
and enforce respect for its authority, 
was responded to by a call from all the 
States except Rhode Island, for a con- 
stitutional convention to convene at 
Philadelphia on May 14, 1787. 





The David Verplanck House, near Fishkill. 


It was at this house that the offer of a crown was made to Washington. 


the circumstances, will have their minds prepared 
for any revolution whatever. I am told that 
even respectabie characters think of a monarchi- 
cal government without horror. From thinking 
proceeds speaking, thence to acting is often but 
a single step. But how irrevocable and tremen- 
dous !_ What a triumph for our enemies to verify 
their predictions! It is not my business to em- 
bark again upon a sea of troubles. Nor could 
it be expected that my sentiments antl opinions 
would have much weight on the minds of my 
countrymen. They have been neglected, though 
given as a last legacy, in the most solemn manner. 

“T had then, perhaps, some claims to public 
attention. I consider myself as having none at 
present.” 


In _this estimate of his influence, 
Washington’s modesty clouded his 


He was elected a delegate from Vir- 
ginia, and when the Convention was 
organized on May atst, that being the 
first day on which a quorum was in at- 
tendance, he was unanimously elected 
to preside over its deliberations. 

In the exalted moral character and 
learning of its membership, and its ag- 
gregate of great intellectual forces, as 
well as in the importance of the work 
assigned it, that Convention stands 
supreme above all deliberative bodies 
known to the annals of mankind. 
Washington proved himself fully 
equal to the efficient discharge of the 
duties that devolved upon him as its 
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President, and on September 17, 1787, 
he attached his official signature to the 
constitution that it had framed with 
consummate wisdom —the matchless 
organic law of the nation, which now 
embraces under its benign rule the 
largest number of civilized people 
dwelling under one government, all of 
whom recognize that instrument as the 
inviolable safeguard of their rights as 
freemen, and the unquestionable, su- 
preme law of the land. 

An election for President of the 
United States was held pursuant to the 
constitution on the first Wednesday 
in February, 1789, and on the first 
Wednesday in the ensuing month of 
March the electors chosen cast their 
unanimous vote for George Washing- 
ton. 

John Adams was at the same time 
chosen as Vice-President, but by the 
vote of a bare majority in the electoral 
colleges. 

On April r2th a messenger sent by 
the President of the Senate, delivered 
to Washington at Mount Vernon the 
official notification of his election, and 
on the same day, with a filial loyalty 
which no change of circumstances had 
ever weakened, he rode to Freder- 
icksburg to bid his venerable mother 
good-by, and to receive her blessing. 
Mary, the mother of Washington, was 
then in her seventy-sixth year. She 
gave him her blessing, and expressed 
her gratitude to God that she had 
been so favored as to be the mother 
of ason who had conferred such great 
good upon his country, and had be- 
come so lofty an example of virtue. 
Their parting was deeply affecting, 
and their next meeting was not on 
earth, but, as the all-consoling faith 
that they both devoutly cherished 
would teach us, in the white courts be- 
yond the stars. On April 16th Wash- 
ington started for New York City to 
be inaugurated as the President of the 
United States, and under that date 
made the following entry in his diary : 


‘*About ten o'clock I bade adieu to Mount 
Vernon, to private life, and to domestic felicity ; 
and with a mind oppressed with more anxious 
and painful sensations than I have words to ex- 
press set out for New York, with the best dis- 
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position to render service to my country in obe- 
dience to its call, but with less hope of answering 
its expectations.” 


No hero of ancient Rome, who, hav- 
ing borne her eagles to victory, re- 
turned with his veteran legions to be 
crowned with laurel by the Senate, 
ever led up a triumph to the temple of 
“Capitolian Jove” as grand as that of 
Washington during his progress to the 
seat of government. 

Throughout his journey of two hun- 
dred and fifty miles he was welcomed 
by great multitudes, who, gratefully 
hailed him “Savior of his Country.” 
Every city and town upon his route 
appointed a civic guard of honor to 
escort him to its public hall, where an 
officer of the municipality read to him 
an address of welcome. Indeed, it is 
apparent from the chronicles of the 
time that the patriotic gratitude of the 
people was so fervid that it rose to the 
height of a religious exaltation of feel- 
ing, and the popular applause was deep- 
ened into adoration. Never has it been 
allotted to any man to have his steps 
so hallowed by the benediction of a 
whole people, 


‘* And read his history in a nation’s eyes.” 


But the boundless tribute of praise 
with which Washington was greeted 
did not inspire in him any spirit of 
self-worship, for his was the full-orbed 
glory of a Christian hero who daily 
acknowledged on bended knees that 
“God alone is great.” I can notice 
but one example of the many impres- 
sive ceremonies by which he was wel- 
comed on his approach to the national 
capital, 

He crossed the Delaware River on 
April 21st at Colvin’s Ferry, where he 
was met by a vast concourse of citi- 
zens, headed by the Mayor of Trenton, 
who escorted him into the town, while 
his coming was proclaimed by the 
ringing of the church bells, the firing 
of cannon, and the joyful huzzas of 
men, women, and children. 

He was mounted on a magnificent 
white stallion, and entered Trenton by 
the main Assunpink Bridge, where, a 
little more than twelve years before, he 
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Robert R. Livingston. 


Chancellor of the State of New York at the time of Washington's inau 
ington by Mr. 


had stood with the light of battle upon 
his face, and steadied the line of Conti- 
nental riflemen as they shattered with 
their deadly volleys the assaulting col- 
umns of the British grenadiers. An 
arch thirty-five feet in height and 
twenty feet in width, wreathed with 
branches of laurel, spanned the bridge. 
The top of the arch bore a large sun- 
flower, emblematic of the sentiment, 
“TI bow to thee alone,” as that plant 
always bends toward the sun. At the 
bridge-head a large number of ladies 
assembled, while thirteen fair young 
girls dressed in white robes, and wear- 
ing chaplets of lilies, strewed the bridge 
and roadway with roses, as he ad- 


_— as President. The oath of office was administered to Wash- 


ivingston. 


vanced, and the whole vast assem- 
blage united in singing a song of wel- 
come, ending with the verse, 


‘* Virgins fair and matrons grave, 
Those thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers ; 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers 
Strew your Hero’s way with flowers !” 


He took his departure from Trenton 
the same evening, addressing to the 
authorities of the town a letter of 
thanks, of which the following is a 


copy « 


** General Washington cannot leave this place 
without expressing his acknowledgments to the 
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matrons and young ladies who received him in so 
novel and grateful a manner at the Triumphal 
Arch in Trenton, for the exquisite sensation he 
experienced in that affecting moment. The as- 
tonishing contrast between his former and actual 
situation at the same spot—the elegant taste with 
which it was adorned for the present occasion, 
and the innocent appearance of the white-robed 
choir who met him with the gratulatory song, 
have made such impressions on his remembrance 
as, he assures them, will never be effaced. 


‘“ TRENTON, April 21", 1789.” 


Washington embarked for New York 
at Elizabeth Point, N. ]., about twelve 
o’clock (noon) on April 23d, in a splen- 
did barge, rowed by thirteen ship-cap- 
tains in white uniforms, under the com- 
mand of Commodore James Nicholson, 
United States Navy. 

He was accompanied by a joint com- 
mittee, consisting of thirteen senators 
and members of the House, that met 
him at the place of embarkation. He 
landed at the Wall Street Ferry dock, 
where he was received by Governor 
George Clinton and his staff and a vast 
concourse of citizens. As he stepped 
on shore the Spanish ship of war, Gal- 
veston, fired a salute of thirteen guns, 
as did the United States brig, North 
Carolina. 

Elias Boudinot, a member of Con- 
gress, who accompanied Washington 
in the President’s barge, wrote to his 
wife an elaborate account of Washing- 
ton’s reception in New York, and re- 
lated the following incident : 


‘* When the President was on the wharf an 
officer came up and addressing him said he had 
the honor to command his guard, and that it was 
ready to obey his orders.” 

The, President answered : 

‘* As to the present arrangement you will pro- 
ceed, sir, as directed, but after this is over I hope 
that you will give yourself no further trouble, as 
the affection of my fellow-citizens is all the guard 
I want.” 


On the same day Washington made 
the following note in his diary : 


‘‘The display of boats which attended and 
joined us on this occasion, some with vocal, and 
some with instrumental music, on board ; the 
decorations of the ships, the roar of cannon, and 
the loud acclamations of the people, which rent 
the skies as I walked along the streets, filled my 
mind with sensations as painful (considering the 
reverse of this scene, which may be the case after 
all my labors to do good) as they are pleasing.” 
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He was inaugurated on April 30, 
1789, in Federal Hall, located where 
the United States Sub-Treasury now 
stands, at the corner of Wall and Nas- 
sau Streets. The oath of office was 
administered to him by Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, Chancellor of the State of 
New York, on the south balcony of the 
building in full view of the people. 
He delivered a brief but impressive ad- 
dress upon taking the oath. 

Fisher Ames, of Massachusetts, the 
greatest orator in the Congress, a wise 
statesman and pure-patriot, wrote the 
following description of Washington’s 
manner on that occasion, and the effect 
produced by the address : 


‘*It was a very touching scene, and quite of 
the solemn kind, His aspect was grave almost 
to sadness; his modesty actually shaking ; his 
voice deep, a little tremulous, and so low as to call 
for close attention, added to the series of objects 
presented to the mind and overwhelming it, pro- 
duced emotions of the most affecting kind upon 
the members. I sat entranced. It seemed to 
me an allegory in which Virtue was personified 
as addressing those whom she would make her 
votaries.” 


When the inauguration ceremonies 
ended Washington, accompanied by the 
members of Congress, went to St. Paul’s 
Church and devoutly engaged in divine 
service. 

I should state that Washington, when 
inaugurated, was clad in a suit of dark 
brown cloth of extreme fineness, manu- 
factured in Hartford, Conn., the coat 
double - breasted, with military collar, 
and oval brass buttons with the Ameri- 
can eagle embossed on them. He 
wore a steel-hilted dress-sword, white 
silk stockings, and low quarter shoes 
with silver shoe-buckles. 

The question as to what title should 
be confirmed upon the President was 
warmly discussed in Congress. John 
Adams urged that he should be styled 
“ His Highness, the President of the 
United States and Protector of their 
Liberties.” At Washington’s instance 
it was finally decided that he should 
be addressed simply as “ The President 
of the United States.” 

Referring to that discussion, William 
Grayson, a senator from Virginia, wrote 
to Patrick Henry on June 12, 1789: 
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‘* Ts it not still stranger that John Adams, the 
son of a tinker, and a creature of the people, 
should be for titles and dignities and pre-emi- 
nences, and should despise the common herd and 
the ill-born ? 

‘*It is said that he was the primum mobile in 
the Senate for the titles for the President, in 
hopes that in the scramble he might get a slice 
for himself.” 


Washington’s first cabinet was com- 
posed as follows : 

Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State ; 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury ; General Henry Knox, Sec- 
retary of War ; and Edmund Randolph, 
Attorney-General. 

He appointed John Jay, of New York, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, a great jurist and 
most exalted character, of whom Daniel 
Webster justly said, “ When the spot- 
less ermine of the judicial robe fell 
upon John Jay it touched nothing less 
spotless than itself.” 

Washington seemed to have a fore- 
cast of the harassments by which he 
was beset during his administration of 
the government. 


‘* Back - wounding calumny the whitest virtue 
strikes,” 


and he was not exempt from its malig- 
nant stroke, but his peerless character, 
like truth itself, was no more to be 
soiled by any outward touch than the 
sunbeam. A few weeks after his inau- 
guration he wrote to a friend : 


‘* Few who are not philosophical spectators 
can realize the difficult and delicate part which a 
man in my situation has to act. All see and 
most admire the glare which hovers round the 
external happiness of elevated office. To me 
there is nothing in it beyond the lustre which is 
reflected from its connection with the power of 
promoting human felicity. In our progress tow- 
ard political happiness my station is new, and, if 
I may use the expression, I walk on untrodden 
ground. There is scarcely an action the motive 
of which may not be subject to a double inter- 
pretation. There is scarcely any part of my con- 
duct which may not hereafter be drawn into pre- 
cedent. If, after all my humble but ‘faithful 
endeavors to advance the felicity of my country, 
and mankind, I may indulge a hope that my la- 
bors have not been altogether without success, it 
will be the only real compensation I can receive 
in the closing scenes of life.” 


While administering the office of 
President as a public servant Wash- 
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ington did not forget that he was also 
amaster. With him the duties of life 
were more than life, and he neglected 
none. He never forgot for an instant 
that beneath the lowly eaves of the 
cabins on his homestead hills there 
dwelt five hundred dark vassals of his 
will, chattel slaves by law, but in his 
eyes men and women, the image of 
God, though carved in ebony, who 
gratefully looked up to him as their 
earthly Providence and over whom he 
felt bound to exercise a kindly and 
constant guardianship. He required 
his plantation-manager to forward to 
him a weekly report as to their condi- 
tion, furnishing all details as to births, 
deaths, marriages, and sickness, and 
forbade the infliction of any corporal 
punishment. He at the same time ex- 
acted a full account to be rendered to 
him each week of the work done or in 
progress on his plantations, the area 
planted, the crops produced, the con- 
dition of his stock of horses, mules, 
cattle, etc. 

Unlike Cincinnatus he kept his 
strong hand upon the plough-handle 
while holding with a firm grasp the 
helm of the ship of state. He was a 
regular exhibitor, as he had been for a 
long period, at agricultural fairs, not 
only in Virginia but in other States, 
where he bore off many prizes for the 
best samples of tobacco, wheat, and 
barley, and for the finest specimens of 
horses, mules, bulls, cows, and im- 
proved breeds of sheep. Among his 
trophies, won as an agriculturist and 
stock-raiser, was a massive silver cup, 
nine inches in height and six inches in 
diameter, elegantly chased, and ‘bear- 
ing the following inscription : 


1790 
A Premium from the Agricultural 
Society of South Carolina 
To 
GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
For raising the largest JACKASS. 


Directly under the inscription a strik- 
ing picture of the animal was engraved. 


. Washington’s market- garden was fa- 


mous through all the country round, 
and for years a market-cart laden with 
vegetables, poultry, butter and eggs, 
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was run daily from Mount Vernon to 
Alexandria, a distance of eleven miles. 
His gardener was a braw and canny 
Scot, who had long been a too ardent 
disciple of 


‘“‘ Inspiring, bold John Barleycorn,” , 


but through the moral influence of 
Washington was induced to limit his 
indulgence in what his countrymen call 
“gude drink,” as will appear by the 
following agreement, which was strictly 
adhered to by “the high contracting 
parties :” 


‘*T, Philip Barter, gardener, do agree to keep 
sober for one year from the date hereof, if al- 
lowed, in addition to my monthly wages, four 
dollars at Christmas with which to be drunk four 
days and four nights ; two dollars at Easter to 
effect the same purpose ; two dollars at Whit- 
suntide to be drunk for two days ; a dram in the 
morning and a drink of grog at dinner at noon. 

‘‘ For the true and faithful performance of all 
these things the parties do hereunto set their 
hands, this twenty-third day of April, Anno 
Domini, 1787. 

his 
‘* Philip Barter, x 
mark 


‘* GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
** Witness, 
‘* GEORGE A, WASHINGTON, 
‘* ToprAs LEAR.” 


I have been informed by a citizen of 
Alexandria, who knew Barter well, that 
he lived to the age of one hundred 
years, having died in that town in 1850, 
and that he attributed his great lon- 
gevity to the regular habits imposed 
upon him by that agreement, although 
at the time he thought that Washing- 
ton, in exacting it of him, showed him- 
self as no better than one of the “ Unco 
Gude,” as Burns: terms the over-right- 
eous. 

The spirit of faction was rampant 
during the whole period of Washing- 
ton’s, presidency. 

Malice, like death, loves a shining 
mark, and he was not exempt from the 
universal decree of fate which ordains 
that 


‘* Whoso surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below.” 


The first assault made upon his official 
character, through the press, was di- 
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rected against his manner of bowing 
to visitors at his receptions, which was 
characterized as “An imitation of a 
royal nod, and entirely too regal for a 
citizen of a republic.” To that criti- 
cism he made the following good-hu- 
mored response : 


‘* That I have not been able to make bows to 
the taste of poor Colonel B. (who by the by, I 
believe never saw one of them), is to be re- 
gretted, especially, too, as upon those occasions 
they were indiscriminately bestowed, and the 
best I was master of. 

** Would it not have been better to throw the 
veil of charity over them, ascribing their stiffness 
to the effects of age, or to the unskilfulness of 
my teacher, rather than to pride and dignity of 
office, which God knows has no charms for me.” 


Washington met and overcame a 
grave crisis in the affairs of the country 
in 1793, which but for his wise firm- 
ness, and decisive action would have 
embroiled the United States in a war 
both with England and Spain, then al- 
lied against France. 

One Genet,a true Gallic coxcomb, 
had arrived in America, as minister 
from the French Republic, and in open 
defiance of the President’s neutrality 
proclamation, issued letters of marque 
and proceeded to fit out privateers in 
ports of the United States, to prey upon 
British and Spanish merchantmen. He 
was supported openly by the press of 
the Republican party, and no doubt 
covertly by Jefferson, who had become 
thoroughly Gallicized, appearing in pub- 
lic with a tri-color cockade on the lapel 
of his coat and wearing a bright red 
waistcoat and breeches. He had even 
declared in a published letter, with the 
spirit of a genuine Jacobin, that “ The 
tree of liberty must be watered by the 
blood of tyrants every twenty years.” 

Washington, with his usual sagacious 
judgment of men, had years previously 
expressed his conviction” that Jeffer- 
son’s once sterling American character 
had been alloyed by his French sym- 
pathies, and thus wrote to Robert R. 
Livingston in January, 1783 : 


‘* What office is Mr. Jefferson appointed to 
that he has, you say, lately accepted? If it is 
that of Commissioner of Peace, I hope he will 
arrive too late to have any hand in it.” 
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Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. 


Washington was a regular worshipper in this church, and one of its vestrymen. The pew occupied by himself and family bears an ap- 
propriate inscription. The illustration is reproduced from an old wood-cut. 


On Washington’s demand the belli- 
cose and insolent Genet was recalled, 
and Jefferson soon after retired from 
the cabinet. 

The journal that assailed Washington 
most malignantly, was edited by one 
Fréneau, a French adventurer, whom 
Jefferson had imported from New York 
to Philadelphia, where the seat of gov- 
ernment was then located. 

He at once commenced the publica- 
tion of his libellous sheet, entitled Zhe 
National Gazette, and Jefferson con- 
ferred upon him the appointment of 
Chief Translator in the State Depart- 
ment. In 1793, when the French 
furore was at its height, General Henry 
Knox, Secretary of War, showed, at a 
meeting of the cabinet, two cartoons 
published in Fréneau’s paper, one of 
.which, entitled “The Modern Cesar,” 
represented Washington in the act of 
placing a kimgly crown upon his head, 
and the other, entitled ‘“ Washington’s 
Funeral,” represented him as standing 
beneath the axe of the guillotine bound 
for execution. 

Justly enraged by such a monstrous 
political libel, Washington exclaimed, 
“Damn them, they lie! The whole 
damned pack of them lie! I would 
rather be on my farm at Mount 


Vernon than emperor of the world! 


By God! I would rather be in my 
grave than in my present situa- 
tion.” Evidently. there was a great 


deal of human nature in the “ Father 
of his Country.” 

The necessary limitations of a mag- 
azine article do not permit me to no- 
tice in detail the beneficent work 
accomplished by Washington’s two ad- 
ministrations. 

It was due to his wise statesman- 
ship that the American fiscal policy 
of protecting home industries by ad- 
equate duties levied upon compet- 
ing foreign products was firmly es- 
tablished, and that a sound financial 
system was inaugurated, and our for- 
eign relations placed upon a proper 
basis. 

At the close of his second presi- 
dential term, on March 4, 1797, he re- 
tired from the public service, in ac- 
cordance with his purpose announced 
in his “ Farewell Address ” issued Sep- 
tember 19, 1796. It is noteworthy that 
the Address was headed “ United 
States,” as if he intended to emphasize 
his distinctly national character. 

I have space to quote from that 
matchless paper only the following 
paragraphs : 
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“Citizens by birth or choice of a common 
country, that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. 

‘* The name of AMERICAN, which belongs to you 
in your national capacity, must always exalt the 
just pride of Patriotism more than any appella- 
tion derived from local discriminations. With 
slight shades of difference you have the same 
Religion, Manners, Habits, and political Prin- 
ciples. 

‘*“You have in a common cause fought and tri- 
umphed together. The Independence and Lib- 
erty you possess are the work of joint councils 
and joint efforts—of common dangers, sufferings, 
and successes.” 


The following letter, addressed to 
him in March, 1797, by Thomas Ers- 
kine, then the acknowledged leader of 
the English bar, and later Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, indicates the pro- 
found impression made on the minds 
of men in Europe by Washington’s ex- 
alted character : 


‘*T have taken the liberty of introducing your 
august and immortal name in a short sentence 
which is to be found in the book I send you. 
have a large acquaintance among the most ex- 
alted class of men, but you are the only human 
being for whom I feel an awful reverence. 

‘*T sincerely pray God to grant you a long and 
serene evening to a life so gloriously devoted to 
the universal happiness of the world.” 


The following incident, related by 
John Bernard, an English actor, in his 
“ Retrospections of the Stage,” gives 
us a view of Washington standing on 
the common level of humanity and 
dealing with the ordinary affairs of 
daily life. I should first state that 
Bernard was a comedian who came to 
this country in 1797, and was a popu- 
lar favorite in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, as well as in Boston, 
appearing in “ The Beau’s Stratagem,” 
and as Goldfinch in “The Road to 
Ruin,” and other plays. He _ subse- 
quently became the manager of the 
Boston Theatre, and Secretary of the 
famous Beefsteak Club in London. 

While sojourning at Annapolis in 
July, 1799, he made a visit on horse- 
back to Alexandria, Va., distant twen- 
ty-four miles, and on his return journey 
came upon a chaise (a species of double 
top-buggy) which had been upset, and 
its occupants, a middle-aged farmer 
and his wife, thrown out into the road. 
The man was somewhat bruised, and 
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the woman, more seriously hurt, lay 
in the road with her head bleeding. 
While he was succoring her by sprink- 
ling water on her face, the husband 
seeming to be in a half-dazed condi- 
tion, and giving no aid, a horseman 
rode up from the direction of Alexan- 
dria, and dismounting at once, and of- 
fering to aid in the good-Samaritan 
work, raised her head and tenderly 
wiped away the blood that had flowed 
over her face from an abrasion on the 
forehead. She soon revived and gave 
proof of her restored vitality, by pour- 
ing out a torrent of abuse on the head 
of her husband for wrecking the chaise 
through his careless driving. The two 
horsemen, giving no heed to the domes- 
tic explosion, busied themselves about 


‘righting the overturned vehicle, and 


gathering up and replacing the parcels 
of provisions with which it was loaded, 
and that had been scattered in the 
road. 

Bernard states, that when the dis- 
cordant couple had driven off, “my 
companion, after an exclamation about 
the extreme heat, courteously offered 
to dust my coat. I returned the favor, 
and while doing so employed my eyes 
in taking a deliberate survey of his 
person. 

“ He was a tall, erect, well-made man, 
evidently advanced in years, but who 
appeared to have retained all the vigor 
and elasticity resulting from a life of 
temperance and exercise. His dress 
was a blue coat buttoned to his chin, 
and buckskin breeches. Though, the 
instant he took off his hat I could not 
avoid the recognition of familiar linea- 
ments which, indeed, I was in the habit 
of seeing on every sign-post, and over 
every fire-place, still I failed to identify 
him, and to my surprise I found I was 
an object of equal speculation in his 
eyes. After a moment’s pause, how- 
ever, he said, ‘Mr. Bernard, I be- 
lieve?’ and mentioned the occasion 
on which he had seen me play in Phila- 
delphia. He then asked me to go 
home with him, and pointed out his 
house in the distance. Discovering, 
when he named Mount Vernon, to 
whom I was speaking, I drew back, 
with a stare of wonder, and exclaimed, 
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‘Is it possible that I have the honor 
of addressing General Washington ?’ 

“With a smile and an expression of 
benevolence I have never seen equalled, 
he offered me his hand, and replied : 

“* An odd sort of introduction, Mr. 
Bernard. But I am pleased to find 
that you can play so admirable a part 
on the stage of private life, and with- 
out a prompter.’ 

“In the course of conversation at 
Mount Vernon, General Washington 
referred to the institution of negro 
slavery in the United States in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

““¢ Slavery was bequeathed to us by 
Europeans, and time alone can change 
it ; an event, sir, you may believe me, 
no man desires more heartily than I 
do. 
score of human dignity, but I can al- 
ready foresee that nothing but the root- 
ing out of slavery can perpetuate the ex- 
istence of the Union, by consolidating 
it into a common bond of principle.’ ” 

The ancient Greeks taught that 
“sudden death is given only to the 
favorites of the gods,” and Providence 
benignly spared Washington a linger- 
ing illness before he was summoned to 
take his place among the immortals. 

While riding around his farms on the 
afternoon of December 13, 1799, he was 
overtaken by a storm of rain and sleet, 
and on his return to his house was 
seized with a congestive chill, followed 
by a spasmodic strangury of the throat. 
His physician, Dr. Craik, failed to re- 
lieve him, and in answer to his inquiry 
stated his opinion that the attack would 
prove fatal. 

He received the announcement with 
the calm resignation of a Christian 
hero. At eleven o’clock on the night 
following the first attack of the malady 
he felt his own pulse, and just before it 
gave its last beat he uttered the words 
“Tis well,” and as his beloved and ever 
faithful wife laid her hand in his, he 
went to his rest 


‘* Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


In response to the joint committee 
of the Senate and House of Represen- 


Not only do I pray for it on the 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


tatives, which announced to him the 
death of Washington, President John 
Adams addressed a message to Con- 
gress that was marked by a deep sense 
of bereavement. In that noble tribute 
to Washington’s character he wrote : 


** Malice could never blast his honor, and 
Envy made him a singular exception to her uni- 
versal rule. For himself he had lived enough, to 
life and to glory. 

‘* For his fellow-citizens, if their prayers could 
have been answered, he would have been im- 
mortal.” 


Washington’s mortal body was en- 
tombed at Mount Vernon on Wednes- 
day, December 18, 1799, with the rites 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and Masonic and military honors. 

His coffin-plate bore the brief but suf- 
ficient inscription : 


‘* General 
George Washington 
Departed THIS LIFE ON THE 14% DECEMBER 
1799, Et 68.” 


Near the head of the coffin wasa 
silver plate inscribed with the words : 


“SuRGE AD JUDICIUM.” 


His death united all. patriotic Amer- 
icans in the communion of a common 
sorrow, and as the tidings of it were 
borne abroad the flags of all nations in 
every port of the civilized world were 
lowered to half mast as a token of re- 
spect for his memory. 

By his last will all his slaves were 
made free, fertile land conveyed to them 
in fee simple for their settlement, and 
ample funds set apart from his estate 
to aid in their maintenance. 

The following clause in his will 
breathes the dauntless spirit of the 
American patriot-soldier. 


‘* To each of my nephews, William Augustine 
Washington, George Lewis, George Steptoe 
Washington, Bushrod Washington, and Samuel 
Washington, I give one of the swords or couteaux 
of which I shall die possessed, and they are to 
choose in the order they are named. 

‘* These swords are accompanied with an in- 
junction not to unsheath them for the purpose of 
shedding blood, except it be for self-defence, or in 
defence of their CoUNTRY, and in the latter case 
to keep them unsheathed and prefer falling with 
them in their hands to the relinquishment 
thereof.” 
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In the grand harmony of his attri- 
butes as a Leader of Men, a Patriot, a 
Soldier, and a Statesman, whereby he 
achieved the liberty of his people, and 
became the founder of a great Nation 
of freemen, Washington stands the 
foremost figure in human history. 

The following extract from an ad- 
dress delivered by Henry Brougham, 
Lord Chancellor of England, at the 

. University of Edinburgh in 1860, em- 
bodies the loftiest panegyric ever pro- 
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nounced upon Washington. Its terms 
of deserved eulogy might well be 
deemed gross flattery if applied to any 
other historic character. 


“It will be the duty of the historian and the 
sage in all ages to let no occasion pass of com- 
memorating this illustrious man ; and until time 
shall be no more will a test of the progress: which 
our race has made in wisdom and virtue be de- 
rived from the veneration paid to the immortal 


name of Washington.” 
T. J. Mackey. 
Late Captain of Engineers, C. S. A. 


THE SOCIALIST’S DAUGHTER. 


By GEORGE OHNET, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE IRONMASTER,” ETC. 





EVEN o'clock 
was striking 
as Baron 

Tresorier reached 
his beautiful _resi- 

dence in the rue de 

Presbourg. He usually 

arrived from his office at this time, and as a 

rule he went immediately to his wife’s room 

to chat a few minutes before dressing for 
dinner. This evening, however, he went 
straight to his library and rang for his valet. 

“Has the baroness company ?” he asked, 
with an ill-humor in his tone that made the 
servant look at his master with surprise. 

“I think so, M. le Baron,” replied the man, 
respectfully. ‘There are two carriages waiting 
down-stairs in the courtyard. I'll goand see.” 

“No,” interrupted Tresorier, impatiently, 
“go and ask the baroness to come here as 
soon as she can.” 

The servant withdrew and the baron threw 
his hat and gloves on the table, took off his 
coat, and with an angry expression on his face 
took a seat near the fire and waited. 

It was Saturday, the fortnightly settlement 
day at the Bourse, and the broker usually 
made a point of appearing unruffled and un- 
concerned on settlement days. He always 
took his wife to the opera in the evening and 
appeared as light-hearted and good-humored 








as if he had not a single care in the world; so 
much so, in fact, that his business friends 

often exclaimed: “‘ One would never think 

you were in business, Tresorier. You seem 

to live only for pleasure,” which remark 
pleased the baron greatly. At the present 
moment he appeared neither light-hearted 
nor good-humored. He walked nervously up 
and down the room in a state of the greatest 
excitement. Every now and then he ground 
out between his clinched teeth : 

“What a little wretch!” 

On the entry of his wife he stopped short. 

““What’s the matter, dear?” inquired the 
baroness, anxiously. 

“Oh, a pretty how-do-you-do!” cried the 
broker. ‘ Your son has made a nice ass of 
himself.” 

According to how pleased Tresorier senior 
was with his progeny the young man was or 
was not his father’s son. 

“ You frightened me, sending for me so cer- 
emoniously,” said the baroness. ‘I was afraid 
something had gone wrong at the Bourse.” 

“ Oh, no!” rejoined Tresorier, with an im- 
portant air. ‘“ The settlement went off all 
right. It’s your son 4 

“* Well, what’s the poor boy done? Debts ?” 

“ Debts!” cried the broker, angrily. ‘ No, 
I wouldn’t care if it were only debts!” 

“He hasn’t fought a duel, has he?” asked 
the mother alarmed. 

“It would be pretty bad for his adversary 
if he had!” returned the father with paternal 
pride. 

“Has he run off with some woman?” 

“I wish to heaven he had!” exclaimed 
the baron. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the baroness, shocked. 

Tresorier strode up to his wife and said 
solemnly : 
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“ The idiot wants to get married.” 

The mother smiled. She gave vent toa 
sigh, and calmly taking a seat, asked : 

** How do you know ?” 

“Oh, I knew there was something going 
on. He hasn’t been the same since he came 
back from the Russian fétes at Toulon. He 
has entirely stopped going to the theatres and 
social affairs and does nothing but mope and 
sigh. At the office he is preoccupied and al- 
ways thinking of something else than his 
work. This morning before the Bourse op- 
ened my colleague Heurtebise remarked, 
with a sneer, ‘1 saw Henri at the Ministerial 
Ball last night, Tresorier.’ Naturally, 1 was 
thunderstruck. A boy of mine ata ministe- 
rial ball—a young aristocrat, who wouldn’t 
even attend the charity bazaar at the Ely- 
sée! It was incredible! Of course, I pre- 
tended to Heurtebise that I knew all about 
it. I told him he was there on business. ‘ Is 
that so?’ he replied. ‘It’s strange that he 
should have danced all the evening with 
Courcier’s daughter.’ ‘The socialist depu- 
ty?’ I asked. ‘ Yes; the deputy that beat you 
at the last election. Perhaps your son wants 
to avenge you. The socialist’s daughter is 
very pretty.” You can just imagine how I felt. 
It made me unfit for business all day. I bought 
and sold stocks without knowing very well 
what I was doing, and when the Bourse closed 
I hastened to the office to find Henri. I 


found him calmly smoking a cigarette in my’ 


office. I shut the door and told him what I 
had heard. He immediately grew pale.” 

“Poor boy !” murmured the mother, gently. 

“Just wait a little before. you pity him. 
He said that one of his friends had given him 
an invitation, and that he had gone out of 
pure curiosity. So then I crushed him. I 
said, ‘ And was it out of curiosity that you 
danced all the evening with Mile. Courcier, 
the daughter of my political enemy?’ Then 
he got angry. His face grew scarlet, and he 
insisted on knowing who had told me. I-re- 
fused, and then he confessed.” 

“What?” anxiously asked the mother. 

“ That he loved the girl.” 

“Well, there’s no great harm in that. 
may be very nice.” 

“No great harm,” rejoined the baron, 
furiously, ‘‘ to want to marry the daughter of 
a socialist, a communard, a bandit, who has 
calumniated and insulted me, and dragged 
my name in the mire!” 

“‘ Those are only electioneering tactics. It 
was not serious.” 

“Not serious!’’ cried the baron, greatly 
excited. ‘“ A wretch who spread the report 
that I grind down my tenants, rob the poor, 
and starve the orphan. And you expect me 
to allow my son to marry that scoundrel’s 
chit of a girl!” 


Ske 
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‘Perhaps she is Very nice,’ expostulated 
the baroness. 

“‘ He says she’s charming.” 

““Yeu-see !” 

“But is that a reason?” growled the 
baron. “ Her father is atrocious.” 

“Of course, it’s very unfortunate. The 
father is dreadful, but——” 

“I know what you're going to say—that 
the boy’s not going to marry the father. But 
he'll be a member of the family; it’s impos- 
sible for it to be otherwise ; and then, by de- 
grees, we shall end by having the rabid so- 
cialist sitting with us at our dinner-table.”’ 

“Where did Henri meet the girl?” in- 
quired the baroness. 

“At Toulon, during the recent naval 
parade.” 

“And he says he loves her?” 

“He wants to marry her.” 

“* Well, come, dear,” coaxed the baroness, 
taking her husband’s arm. ‘“ Let us go down 
to dinner. I'll see Henri to-night and talk 
to him.” 

The baron touched his wife’s upturned 
brow with his lips, and allowed her to lead 
him from the room. 


II. 


HENRI TRESORIER wasa handsome, ath- 
letic young fellow of twenty-six. His eyes 
were blue, his complexion dark, his height me- 
dium. His upper lip was ornamented with 
a mustache, of which he was particularly 
proud, and he was always faultlessly dressed. 
He was an ideal son in every respect, and 
had never given his parents the slightest un- 
easiness. He lived very quietly and eco- 
nomically, although his means and the ex- 
amples of the other young men of his age 
might have prompted him to lead a different 
life. The young man had voluntarily entered 
his father’s office and worked as hard as any 
other employee, although having little taste 
for business routine. He was, in fact, so 
conscientious in his work, and so unusually 
steady in his life, that his father used to say 
that it was not natural. “One of these 
days,” the baron would often remark to his 
mother, “ the young colt will-take the bit be- 
tween his teeth, and make amends for his 
unnatural propriety by committing some 
enormous folly.” 

After the baron had left the office at the 
close of the stormy scene referred to in the 
preceding chapter, the young man sat for a 
long time smoking silently and thinking. All 
traces of anger had disappeared from his 
handsome young face. He was thinking of 
the girl his father had spoken about, and 
through the clouds of smoke that floated lazily 
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to the ceiling he conjured up the scene where 
he had first met her. 

It was at Toulon a few weeks before. He 
had gone down to the famous seaport, like 
thousands of other Parisians, to witness the 
great naval parade in honor of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. He had an invitation to 
visit one of the big ironclads—the Latouche- 
Tréville—and when he boarded the steam 
tender, and the officer in charge told him po- 
litely that they would have to wait a few 
minutes for the Deputy Courcier and his 
daughter, who were also invited, he remem- 
bered how annoyed he was at the delay, only 
to accommodate a commonplace deputy and 
his daughter! Then, when at last they ar- 
rived, how he barely noticed a full-bearded, 
grave man, severe and official-looking, in a 


black frock coat, and 
a tall blonde girl, 
dressed entirely in 


white. Yes, he had 
remembered one 
thing. When this 


young girl stepped 
into the tender, he 


noticed that she had the daintiest of feet, - 


eficased in black silk open-work stockings 
and the smallest of patent leather slippers. 
But that was all. His attention had been 
completely absorbed by the novel scene 
around him, the graceful movements of the 
majestic war-vessels, the flotilla of small ex- 
_cursion craft, the booming of the cannon, 
and the accents of the Marsezllaise wafted 
on the sweet-scented sea-air. The depu- 
ty’s daughter, also, was too busily engaged 
watching this constantly changing panora- 
ma to notice her fellow-passenger in the 
tender. Yet, when the little boat arrived 
at the ironclad she had been obliged to 
take his outstretched hand in order to avoid 
an accident. How sweetly she had thanked 
him! Yes, that was the beginning—those two 
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words, “thank you.” Then, after they had 
been on board a little while, the deputy was 
driven below by the motion of the vessel, and 
he (Henri) could not do otherwise than offer 
his arm. Then, for the first time, she had 
looked at him, and a bond of sympathy 
seemed to be sealed between them. Two 
long hours were they thus together, he ex- 
plaining the nationalities of the different ves- 
sels, the nature of the manceuvres, she lis- 
tening attentively, and chattering as if she 
had known him all her life. Then, when 
finally the big war-ship turned her head once 
more toward the port, the good-fellowship 
on her side seemed a little chilled by the 
recollection that they had not even been in- 
troduced. However, she smiled at her com- 
panion, and said: ‘“‘ What a nice day it has 
been!” 

He had replied earnestly: “ And one that 
I shall never forget.” ; 

Then, after the deputy had reappeared and 
they were about to land, he had asked: “* Do 
you expect to be at the Ministerial Ball to- 
night?” 

“We are invited,” she replied, “but we 
may ggQ straight back to Paris.” 

That was all. He had taken off his hat 
ceremoniously, and she and her father bowed. 
Then, that evening, he had met her again—a 
vision of grace and feminine loveliness in a 
gray, low-cut, tulle dress—at the Ministerial 
Ball, where he had been seen by the baron’s 
friend. 

And now as he sat smoking and thinking 
of it all he felt how dear and necessary this 
girl had become to him. He did not even 
know where she lived, nor her first name, but 
he loved her. He felt now the all-conquering 
emotions of love as he had never experienced 
them before. Perhaps, if he had been left 
alone, if his father had said nothing, he might 
have forgotten her. But the hot words with 
the baron had fanned the flame instead of 
extinguishing it. 

The day previous to the explanation with 
his father, he had opened by accident the élite 
directory, and almost the first name he had 
come across was Courcier (Jules), deputy of 
the Seine-et-Marne, Rue Spontini, 48. He 
took up the volume again now, noted the ad- 
dress, and about four o’clock left the office. 
Hailing a cab he told the coachman to drive 
to the corner of the Rue Spontini and the 
Avenue Victor Hugo. Arrived there, . he 
walked slowly up the street looking for No. 
48. He soon came to it, a roomy old fash- 
ioned apartment house, with a vast court- 
yard laid out like a garden. Henri examined 
every window, wondering which apartment 
was hers. ‘Perhaps she lives on the other 
side of the court-yard.” How could he find 
out? Should he take a seat in the café on 
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the other side of the 
street and watch for 
her to come in or go 
out? Or should he 
question the janitor ? 
While cogitating he 
perceiveda small sign, 
“ Apartment to let,” 
displayed outside the 
door, and he sudden- 
ly conceived the idea 
of visiting the apart- 
ment. He went to 
the janitor’s office and 
found a woman sew- 
ing. He told her he 
was looking for a 
small flat. She im- 
mediately arose, put 
aside her work, and 
taking several keys from the mantel, said : 

“There are three apartments to let—two 
on the court-yard at two thousand francs, 
and one on the street at fifteen hundred. 
Would Monsieur like to see them? ” 

“ Yes, I would,” replied the young man. 

They went up the staircase, the janitor 
leading. The apartment giving on the street 
was quickly inspected. ‘“ Perhaps the land- 
lord would let it go for less than fifteen hun- 
dred,” said the janitor. 

“It’s too big for me,” replied Henri. 

“Ah! Monsieur lives alone? I ought to 
tell Monsieur that this is a family house and 
the landlord only wants very quiet people.” 

“‘Let me see the apartment on the court,” 
said Henri, taking no heed of her remark. 

The apartments looked upon a beautiful 
garden. There was a small flat on the 
second floor which appeared to please the 
visitor immensely. He examined the ceilings, 
the mantel-pieces, the wall papers, with the 
object of gaining time and learning something 
about the other tenants. 

“] want the apartment to work in,” he 
said. ‘Is it a quiet house ? 
dren, no singing or piano teacher ? 
lives up-stairs ?” 

“A bachelor, a clerk in the Government of- 
fices. He goes away at nine in the morning 
and comes back at six at night. He lives 
here with his sister.” ° 

“And underneath ? ” he asked, striking the 
floor with his foot. 

“ A deputy lives there.” 

Henri blushed and echoed the woman’s 
words so as to keep his countenance. 

“A deputy, eh? There must be a great 
deal of coming and going. What kind of a 
deputy? One has to be careful with some 
of these anarchists.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the janitor, smiling, “ he 
is a radical, but one of the best men in 
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the world. Besides, he receives all his visi- 
tors at the Chamber—on account of his 
daughter who lives here with him. They 
live in the two apartments beneath this, with 
the privilege of the garden. See! There is 
Mademoiselle watering her flowers.” 

Instead of running to the window to look, 
Henri drew away from it as if indifferent. 
From where he stood he could catch a 
glimpse among the flowers on the green lawn 
below of the graceful figure of the young girl, 
gliding here and there, a watering-can in her 
hand. Her head was bare and her golden 
hair was hanging loosely over her shoulders. 
Making an effort, Henri turned away and in 
a voice slightly changed by his emotion said 
to the janitor, “‘ Very well, I'll take the apart- 
ment.” 

“It is usual to pay six months in advance,” 
said the woman. 

Henri could not help smiling. He who 
had an income of two thousand francs a 
month to be suspected of not being able to 
pay his rent regularly! Putting ten francs 
into the woman’s hand, he said, “I'll come 
back to-morrow. Don’t show the apart- 
ment to anybody until then.” 

“Very well, sir,” and the janitor bowed 
Henri out. 

The young man hit upon a plan. He said 
to himself, ‘“‘ Why should I not rent that apart- 
ment? It will give me an opportunity of 
seeing her and being near her. Yet how 
can I do that without letting people know 
who I am? Take a false name? That is 
ridiculous and dangerous as well. Yet what 
other way is there?” All these thoughts 
passed through his mind as he went back 
home in the cab, and all sorts of objections 
presented themselves. ‘‘ What will the peo- 
ple think I am doing there? The people in 
the house seeing nobody come to see me, the 
janitor receiving no letters for me, knowing 
that I don’t sleep there, will take me for an 
anarchist manufacturing bombs, or for a 
counterfeiter or a foreign spy. No; I'll let 
the janitor take care of my rooms; she'll see 
that it’s all right. Then, of course, she will 
suspect that there is some woman in it. That 
may compromise my pretty blonde. Besides, 
what will my sweetheart herself think if she 
finds me out? She will be offended and 
frightened, and that will be good-by to my. 
hopes. No; the idea is absurd, I won’t think 
any more about it. The best thing I can do 
is to forget all about the girl, too.” 

He congratulated himself on his wisdom 
in coming to this determination. He felt 
calmer and happier, and at the dinner-table 
that evening his parents remarked that he 
was in unusually good spirits. But the next 
day at four o’clock he went tothe Rue Spon- 
tini and rented for a thousand francs a year 
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the small apartment on the second floor, un- 
der the name of M. Henri Gervais. 


III. 


THREE days later M. Courcier, on leaving 
his apartment at four o’clock, met down- 
stairs a young man who took off his hat as 
he passed. The deputy made with his hand 
the noble gesture which he was accustomed 
to bestow on his constituents, and mur- 
mured: “ Hello, that’s the young man whom 
we met at Toulon! What’s he doing here?” 

Courcier was naturally suspicious, a habit 
which he acquired in the days when he was 
conspiring against the government. He went 
to the janitor and demanded, in an inquisi- 
torial tone : 

‘““Who’s the young man whom I just met 
in the court ?” 

“ Ah, that’s M. Gervais, a new tenant.” 

“ Who is this Gervais?” 

“He is a law student, who has just been 
made advocate. He has to live here, as he 
says, on account of the rules of the order, 
but he sleeps and eats at home. He seems 
to belong to a very good family. I attend to 
his rooms.” 

“On what floor does he live?” asked 
Courcier. 

“ One floor above you.” 

Courcier dissimulated a grimace, and 
passed on into the street, murmuring to him- 
self: ‘‘Who knows, perhaps it’s a spy the 
police have sent to watch me. I'll soon find 
out.” That evening, when he returned home, 
he went into the garden, and, as it was dark, 
examined attentively all the windows on the 
second floor. There was no light in any of 
them. Henri had been gone out for the last 
half-hour. 

Anxious to find out if his daughter had no- 
ticed anything, Courcier remarked at the 
dinner-table, “‘ Did you know, dear, that the 
flat upstairs had been let ?” 

“No,” rejoined the young girl, “I did not 
know it; but I am not surprised to hear it. 
For the last three days they have been mak- 
ing a terrible noise on the staircase moving 
up furniture. Otherwise, the new tenant is 
very quiet; we don’t hear him at all.” 

“Who do you suppose the tenant is? 
It’s the young man we met at Toulon.” 

Mlle. Courcier manifested such complete 
surprise on hearing this that her father could 
not resist remarking : 

“Isn't it a curious coincidence?” 

She paused for a few moments, and then, 
in a slightly changed voice, replied : 

“Most extraordinary. Do you know the 
gentleman ?”’ 

“Not at all,” said the deputy. ‘“ He’s an 
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advocate, and his name is Gervais, so the 
janitor says. But I'll soon find out. I'll drop 
a note to the prefect of police.” 

“You're surely not going to cause the 
young fellow any trouble!” exclaimed his 
daughter. 

“ Oh, I'll only ask them to watch the man 
without letting him know.” 

Mlle. Courcier seemed only partly reas- 
sured. However, she did not insist. Instinct 
told her to drop the conversation, and call 
her father’s attention to something else. She 
immediately began to talk politics, and asked 
for the latest news about the ministerial 
crisis. For the past two years Courcier had 
been intriguing to become a member of the 
government, and his fruitless efforts in this 
direction embittered him against all his col- 
leagues. They were all ingrates, he said. 
Even those men whom he, himself, had 
helped to power were the first now to. give 
him the cold shoulder. So he passed his 
evening denouncing his fellow-politicians and 
making plans for the future. In his fevered 
imagination he already saw himself president 
of the republic. Mon Dieu! It was so easy 
to become president nowadays, simply a 
matter of chance. When he had grown tired 
of talking in this strain he went to bed and 
thought no more of the new tenant. 

But his daughter had not forgotten him. 
Who was this stranger? Where did he 
come from? What did he want? Was his 
name Gervais? His presence at Toulon on 
a war vessel belonging to the State indicated 
that he was “somebody,” and his manner 
and dress showed that he belonged to a good 
and rich family. And now he had come to 
live in a little flat in the Rue Spontini a few 
days after their meeting! Was there not 
enough in all this to set any girl thinking— 
no matter how virtuous, unsentimental, and 
modest? And long after she had retired 
she lay awake thinking of the strange coin- 
cidence. 

Until then her life had not been very 
happy, although her father loved her very 
much and was good to her. But she had lost 
her mother when very young, and her child- 
hood had not known the tender care, the ma- 
ternal love, which nothing can replace, and 
the absence of which puts a sad and melan- 
choly rote in the heart of the orphan. Her 
father’s somewhat Bohemian household was 
looked after by an old servant, whose com- 
monplace affection she had to accept in de- 
fault of better. They were never long in the 
same house, for Courcier had always diff- 
culty in paying his rent. He was at that 
time a poor journalist, and eked out a very 
slender income by acting as agent for a 
champagne house. And it was oftener the 
champagne than his pen which prevented 
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him from starving to death in the service of 
Blanqui. For Blanqui was his god, or rather 
his man.” One day, in a fit of enthusiasm, 
he had said to the revolutionist: ‘*‘ Master, 
you are my god!” The old rebel looked at 
him out of his cunning and piercing eyes, 
and retorted, sourly : ‘‘ Citizen; what you say 
is doubly foolish; I cannot be either your 
god or your master, for there is no god and 
no master!” Courcier took the hint, and 
afterwards he always called Blanqui “ father.” 

Since the death of Blanqui Courcier had 
taken up his doctrine and argued it in his 
journal, and in public meetings, with blind 
conviction. Courcier was a revolutionist and 
a socialist to the back-bone. He seriously be- 
lieved that the capitalist was the greatest 
enemy of mankind, that religion paralyzed 
the intellect of man, and that France would 
not be free until every priest had been driven 
out of the country. He believed in taking 
away by force all the property of the rich and 
giving it to the State; he believed in the sup- 
pression of the army with the conviction that 
in the case of invasion it would suffice if the 
population went to meet the enemy waving 
green palms and chanting fraternal hymns. 
And he said and he wrote that he was ready 
to deluge the streets in blood, and to shed his 
own if necessary, so as to insure this millen- 
nium to humanity. : 

He had brought up his daughter on the 
broadest principles of intellectual freedom. 
Mme. Courcier, who was a pious and sensible 
woman, had had time to baptize her child be- 
fore she died. But, excepting this first re- 
ligious ceremony, the child had grown up 
completely ignorant of, and indifferent to, 
religious matters. She had never been to 
church, had never opened a Bible, and of 
course had not made her first communion. 
At twenty years of age the little Parisian 
gitl was as untutored as if she were one of 
those savages to whom the missionaries read 
the Bible, and who listen surprised and 
charmed as if they were being told some 
beautiful story. The young girl had, more- 
over, the disadvantage that she had never 
heard talk of religion except to blaspheme ; of 
the Creator except to deny Him; and of 
priests except to curse them. But an innate 
goodness had, to some measure, protected her 
against the atrocious ravings in whith her 
father and his friends indulged. Her mind 
had not absorbed the poison. Perhaps some 
guardian angel had laid his wings over her 
soul to preserve it immaculate. 


IV. 


’ THE next day, almost as soon as she arose, 
the young girl went out into the garden. Her 
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father was reading the papers while taking 
his breakfast, and so, sure of not being seen, 
she raised her eyes to the windows of the 
mysterious tenant without appearing to look. 
Nothing could be more commonplace than 
their aspect. Muslin curtains of dazzling 
whiteness hung behind the windows. Noth- 
ing was moving inside. Henri at that time 
was opening the mail at his father’s of- 
fice in the Rue du Quatre-Septembre, and so 
Mile. Courcier could gaze on the windows 
without danger of being seen. 

She was disappointed. She did not expect 
to see, as in a fairy tale, the windows open 
and a gallant prince climb down to the ground 
on a silken ladder, but this absence of all ani- 
mation and this eternal silence chilled her 
heart. She re-entered the house, sad and 
thoughtful. 

Her father soon went off to the Palais Bour- 
bon, and left her free to her thoughts, and all 
day long she wondered who the stranger was 
and what he wanted. About four o’clock she 
heard a door slam up-stairs. It was evident 
that M. Gervais had come in. Then all was 
silence again. What was he doing? Per- 
haps at the window looking into the garden. 
She wanted very much to go down, but did 
not dare. So she called the old servant and 
said : 

“ Rosalie, I heard a noise upstairs. 
new tenant has probably come in. Perhaps 
he is looking in the garden. It is very tire- 
some, because I like being in it so much.” 

“ What’s he got to do with it, child?” ex- 
claimed the servant. ‘All the other people in 
the house see you, and you don’t mind them.” 

“ They are farther off. See if you can see 
the gentleman.” 

The servant opened the long French win- 
dow leading to the balcony, went down the 
few steps into the garden, raised her head 
and cried, at the top of her voice: ‘‘ There’s 
no one there, Gilberte ; you can come.” 

“Hush,” cried the young girl, blushing. 
“ He may not be looking, but he may be lis- 
tening.” 

“What’s the matter with you, child?” 
asked the old woman, astonished at these 
precautions, which were so entirely novel. 

‘“ Nothing,’’ said the young girl, vexed. 

And allowing Rosalie to enter the apart- 
ment, she passed on into the garden. 

Henri had watched this little scene, con- 
cealed behind his window-curtain. He heard 
the servant call Mlle. Courcier ‘“ Gilberte,” 
and was surprised at not having guessed be- 
fore that that was her name. It certainly 
fitted her well; it expressed the proud and 
candid grace, and the simple and refined 
charm of the girl who had so quickly and so 
potently imposed herself on his life. Not 
knowing her real name, he had taken pleasure 
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ure in calling her Pcp 
“ White Lilac,” and se eR 
now he experienced Neat Hee 
a delicious satisfac- 
tion in being able 
to give her her true 
name, that under 
which she _ lived, 
loved, and was 
loved. At the same 
time, noticing the 
emotion of the 
young girl, he was 
certain that she al- 
ready knew of his 
presence, that she 
was thinking about 
him, and that he 
was not indifferent 
to her. 

Yet he decided 
not to show him- 
self, for he did not 
want to trouble the 
harmony of her ev- 
ery-day existence. 
It was an inexpress- 
ible pleasure for him to stand behind his cur- 
tain watching her going and coming, attend- 
ing to the flowers. She often looked up at 
the window to see if she could see him, and 
seeing nothing but the drawn curtains, with- 
out asign of life, she re-entered the house, as 
night fell, sad and dissatisfied. Then, as soon 
as she had disappeared, a door slammed up- 
stairs, and all became silent. Henri had de- 
serted his observatory, having nothing more 
to observe, and had left the house. 

Eight days passed thus. Courcier entirely 
preoccupied with politics, appeared to have 
completely forgotten his neighbor. He had 
not met him again in the house, and was, 
perhaps, not even aware that he existed. 
Yet Henri came assiduously and regularly. 
He arrived about four o'clock and departed 
at dark; that is to say, directly Gilberte dis- 
appeared from the garden. But Courcier had 
not omitted to notify the police of the myste- 
rious arrival of the person named Gervais in 
his house. and the chief of police had in- 
structed one of his attachés to look into the 
matter. This was soon done, .aad within 
twelve hours the attaché had found out that 
the tenant called Henri Gervais was the son 
of Baron Tresorier, stock-broker, president of 
several important societies, and possessor of 
one of the biggest fortunes of France. 

Chance had it that the young attaché 
charged with the case was an old college chum 
of Henri, and he saw at once that there was 
nothing in Henri’s disguise that constituted a 
menace tothe public peace. It was evidently 
some intrigue with a woman, so, instead of 
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sending for Henri 
officially, he invited 
him to lunch . pri- 
vately, and when 
they had got to the 
coffee he suddenly 
asked: “I say, M. 
Gervais, what are 
you plotting in the 
Rue Spontini, in 
that little flat on 
the second floor?” 

Henri started, 
and his friend con- 
tinued. 

“For the past 
two days, my dear 
fellow, the police 
‘have been after 
you, and if it had 
not been for me 
their investigation 
might have been 
disagreeable to you. 
You have probably 
no desire to call 
attention to what 
you are doing, and as I do not think you are 
conspiring against the State, I thought it 
well to warn you.” 

“‘ My dear friend, what a service you have 
done me!” cried the young man. ‘ How can 
I thank you! Yes, you have guessed right ; 
I don’t want the matter known, and I swear 
I am not meddling in politics. But who's 
having me watched ?” 

‘“* That very radical deputy, Courcier.” 

“The devil! Why?” 

“To know who you are, where you come 
from, and what you want. The man is an 
imbecile. He imagines that the whole world 
is taken up with his little personality. He 
dreads the police himself, but does not ob- 
ject to set it after others. What shall I tell 
him ?” . 

“ Tell him, my dear fellow, that my name 
is Gervais, and that I have taken the flat in 
the Rue Spontini to study political economy.” 

“ All right, but don’t be imprudent, and 
don’t compromise us.” 

“Be easy on that score. Thanks.” 

Courcier, entirely reassured on learning 
that his neighbor was really Henri Gervais 
and had taken the flat for study, had ceased 
worrying about him, when one Thursday 
afternoon, about four o’clock, he met the 
young man down-stairs. Henri was not 
satisfied with bowing this time, but went up 
to him and addressed him in a tone full of 
deference. ‘ M. le Deputy,” he stammered, 
bowing low, as if before a potentate, “I do 
not know if I have the honor of being recog- 
nized by you, but I have already had the 
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good fortune to meet you. And if I make 
bold to address you again personally, it is 
because I know that a man of your char- 
acter does not despise beginners nor those 
who labor, however modest they may be.” 

Courcier threw back his head, and in the 
pompous manner which he glways used at 
elections, rejoined : 

“TI see you know me, young man. Yes, I 
take great interest in workers, and particu- 
larly, in beginners. What can I do for 

ou?” 

. “I have begun a work on Socialism, and 
as you, perhaps, know more about this sub- 
ject than anyone else, I thought I would like 
to consult you, so as to avoid making any 
grave errors.” 

The deputy looked at the young man more 
kindly, and his voice assumed a gentler tone. 

“A work on Socialism, eh? An impor- 
tant undertaking, indeed.” 

‘That is why I came to you, sir,” replied 
the young man. 

“Tam always willing to give any assist- 
ance I can,” rejoined the deputy, pompously. 
“Come to the Chamber to-morrow morning 
at eleven o'clock. We shall not be disturbed. 
Simply send in your card.” 

“How can I express my gratitude!” ex- 
claimed Henri. 

“Don’t mention it,” said the deputy, with 
dignity. “It is my duty, since you, like my- 
self, devote yourself to the cause of human- 

He bowed to his neighbor and entered his 
apartment, and at the dinner-table Gilberte 
was surprised to hear her father say : 

“I met M. Gervais just now. He spoke 
to me. He is a charming young man, full 
of good ideas.. I should not be surprised if 
he had a future before him.” 

The-young girl thought to herself : ‘‘ What 
can he have done to win papa? He must be 
very clever, and he must love me very much, 
for, evidently, this is only a ruse to get 
nearer to me. Who knows, papa may take 
a liking to him?’’ And all that evening she 
was joyful and happy. 

Meantime Henri was shut up in his apart- 
ment in the Rue de Presbourg, poring over 
all the socialistic books he had been able to 
lay hands on, anxious, at any rate, to know 
something about his subject when he met 
Courcier the next day. 

The following morning, at the hour stated, 
Henri arrived at the Palais Bourbon and sent 
in his card to the deputy. The latter soon 
joined him, and taking him into a deserted 
corner of the library waved him to a seat, 
and Said, gravely : 

“First of all, my dear sir, one question— 
have you any means of existence ? ” 

“Why yes!” exclaimed the young man, 
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“my family is very well off, and I have an in- 
dependent fortune.” 

“That’s good. Because nowadays one 
cannot live entirely on politics——” 

“Oh, I have plenty of money,” said Henri. 

“ And a Socialist ?” asked Courcier, ironi- 
cally. 

Henri looked his interlocutor straight in 
the face and replied, gravely : “ It isa princi- 
ple with me.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the deputy. “I have 
known many like you; they were the most 
enthusiastic, the most fanatical. What form 
do you propose giving to your work ?” 

“The most useful for the cause, and that 
which will make me most talked about.” 

“So you don't fear publicity ?” 

“T long for it!” exclaimed Henri. 

“ There is considerable risk in attacking 
our social organization.” 

“ T’ll run that risk.” 

Courcier lowered his voice. He felt that 
he was in the presence of a true disciple. 
And yet the gentlemanly manners of the 
young man, his gentle voice, his distinguished 
bearing clashed so strangely with his radical 
opinions that the deputy felt a. kind of un- 
easiness. 

“TI had thought at first of founding a 
review,” continued the young man. “ But 
I am not sufficiently well known to start it 
myself. A name is necessary, recognized 
ability. Ah! if such a man as you i 

At these words Courcier’s face grew pur- 
ple, his eyes glittered. This young man, this 
stranger, offered him the realization of the 
dream of his life. To have a paper of his 
own, to become a power, to make society 
tremble, to bully the Government, that had 
been his great ambition. In the brief space 
of a second his imaginative brain conjured 
up pictures of future wealth and greatness. 
He saw the whole legislative body the slave 
of his pleasure; he saw his enemies grovel- 
ling in the dust, and entire France ringing 
with his praises. He looked at his young 
companion with a sudden sympathy, but he 
had met with so many disappointments that 
he could hardly realize what he had heard. 

“Tt takes a long time to establish a re- 
view,” he objected, “and it’s very costly. 
Could you put much money in the enter- 
prise ?” 

“ About fifty thousand francs asa starter,” 
said the young man, calmly. 

Courcier’s expression changed ; he became 
very grave. He felt that the moment was a 
solemn one and that this was a turning-point 
in his career. 

“Listen, young man,” he said. “ You 
have won me by your frankness and your 
ardor. You ask me for my assistance; you 
shall have it. We'll fight together. But we 
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won't establish a review. We can do better 
than that. There’s a socialistic newspaper 
for sale called the Part? Revolutionazre. 
I know we can buy it for twenty thousand 
francs. It is a daily penny paper, and would 
make an admirable instrument of propaganda. 
You shall become editor-in-chief, and I'll 
manage it. We'll have on our staff some of 
the best socialistic writers in the country, and 
we'll give society h—Il every day.” 

He had risen while speaking, and his large 
beard curled with enthusiasm, while he made 
the lofty halls ring with his sonorous voice. 
Henri frightened, like a boy who out of curi- 
osity has opened the gates of a lock without 
knowing how to close them, stood open- 
mouthed before this overflow of insanities, 
and wondered by what means he could with- 
draw from the scrape. 

He had used the stratagem to enter into 
the good graces of Gilberte’s father, and the 
old gentleman, taking him at his word, threat- 
ened to bring about the most unpleasant com- 
plications and difficulties. He thought it 
wise to throw a little cold water on the dep- 
uty’s enthusiasm. 

“We'll think the matter over,” he said, 
with an evasive air: “I am not a man to 

o into a thing without thinking it well over ; 
or, once started, I must go on.” 


“ Think it over,” said the deputy, “ but be- 
lieve me you won't find anything better than 
the Parti Revolutionaire. Suppose you 
come and talk it over with me this even- 
ing?” 

At this proposition, Henri felt his courage 
revive. 

“At your house ?” he asked. 

“Yes, at my house, at nine o'clock.” 

“I shall be delighted,” exclaimed the young 
lover, ardently. 

Courcier had noticed Henri’s hesitation, 
and he thought it would be better to con- 
clude the matter at once, without giving the 
young man time to change his mind. He 
therefore smiled and said, cordially : 

“Do better than that. Come and dine at 
the house. You will make acquaintance with 
my daughter again, and after dinner we can 
talk the matter over.” 

“It's agreed!” cried Henri, dazzled by 
the rapidity of this almost undreamt-of re- 
sult. 

“Good-by then. To-night at seven o'clock.” 

“T shall be there.” 

They shook hands, and Henri Tresorier 
rushed out of the Palais Bourbon having 
committed, in one hour, more follies than his 
imprudent father had ever desired him to 
commit during his entire lifetime. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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HE one who truly feels the wondrous grace 

Of Nature, dies to all the ways of man; 
For, tracing harmonies, he, face to face, 

Will meet and fall before the great god, Pan. 


But we will hear his liberated soul 
Sing o’er the blossoms and amid the leaves ; 
And, in the woods or on the waves that roll, 
We'll thrill beneath the spell his spirit weaves. 


Randall Neefus Saunders. 
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A NEWSPAPER WOMAN’S ROMANCE. 


HE entire staff of the Dazly Bugle 

was prejudiced against Harold 

Prentice before they ever set 
eyes on him. In the first place he was 
a college graduate, and most of us ob- 
jected to college graduates on princi- 
ple. Then again, he was a Valedictor- 
ian, and some of us had learned from 
sad experience the true ratio between 
what a Valedictorian knows and what 
he thinks he knows. And finally, and 
principally, he was a protégé of the Old 
Man, and therefore destined, as we bit- 
terly prophesied, to enjoy all sorts of 
soft snaps. 

Nor did Prentice, on his first appear- 
ance, tend to remove this pre-existent 
prejudice. He was a little fellow, 
pretty like a woman, very careful of 
dress and speech, and overflowing with 
knowledge that he was too willing to 
impart. He even read old Colby’s tar- 
iff editorials—something no one but the 
proof-reader had been previously known 
to do—and contested some points with 
him, giving the old gentleman a shock 
which almost prostrated him. 

Our city editor at the time was 
slouchy, unshaven, and profane, a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, with a 
nose for news like a hound dog’s, a 
rough but vivid power of expression, 
and an exceedingly active blue pencil. 
He and Prentice were of exactly oppo- 
site natures, and a consequent mutual 
dislike soon grew up between them. 
The new-comer’s life was anything but 
a bed of roses. His were the hardest 
and most unsatisfactory assignments, 
his the copy that was most mercilessly 
chopped. But the youngster was plucky 
and never complained. He was a bit 
slow at times, some of us high-pressure 
fellows thought, but he was always 
careful and patient in his work, and 
once or twice turned in stories so far 
above the average that even the city 
editor, who, to do him justice, tried to 
be fair, was forced to pass them un- 
scathed, and to mark them for good 
positions. 
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On these occasions the Old Man, 
guided apparently by instinct, would 
appear in the entrance to his private 
office, paper in hand. “Who wrote 
this local story on the first page, Mr. 
Sullivan?” he would say to the city 
editor, and when the answer came, 
rather reluctantly, “ Prentice, sir,” a 
gratified smile would appear on the 
wrinkled old face. ‘“ Ah, yes, 1 thought 
perhaps so,” he would say. “Very 
good work, Mr. Prentice, very good 
indeed.” Ido not think one of us ever 
congratulated Prentice on these bits of 
good fortune except “ the Queen.” 

“The Queen” was the Augle’s first, 
last, and only newspaper woman. She 
had drifted in on us a year or two be- 
fore, and the Old Man, moved by one 
of his frequent freaks, had given her 
the chance she had asked for. He 
certainly was not influenced by her 
beauty, for she was singularly unpre- 
possessing. Large and loosely framed, 
her auburn hair and blue eyes were 
equally faded and lustreless, and her 
hands and feet were something tre- 
mendous. 

Her name was Sarah Smith, it ap- 
peared, and she had previously sup- 
ported herself by teaching a country 
district school. Led by some sort of 
inspiration she had turned her thoughts 
toward newspaper work, and had sought 
employment on the Bugle because her 
father had been that frequent contrib- 


‘utor to the press, “A Constant Read- 


er,” of it. 

Her advent was greeted with ridicule 
by some, and with doubt by most of 
us. But her work soon dispelled all 
that ; she was a natural reporter. Ev- 
erything was fish that came to her net, 
from a horse trot to a religious con- 
vention. She interviewed a_ political 
leader in a barber’s chair and a prima 
donna in her bath. She went up in a 
balloon and down in a diver’s suit. 
She sold flowers in the street and 
“did” the events of the fashionable 
season. In short, she successfully car- 
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ried out all the wild ideas that came 
into the heads of the Old Man and the 
city editor, and speedily made her stor- 
ies the feature of our Sunday editions. 
She so impressed us all with her superi- 
ority that before long some one of the 
Bugle’s bright young men rechristened 
her “the Queen,” and she was soon 
known by no other name throughout 
the office. 

But not to lose sight entirely of lit- 
tle Prentice in H. R. H.’s effulgence, let 
it be said at once that the Queen was 
from the beginning his best friend 
upon the paper, not even excepting the 
Old Man. She always had a kind word 
in answer to his courteous greeting, 
she listened patiently to his usually 
tiresome monologues, complimented 
him on his good work, and very tact- 
fully suggested where and how he 
might improve. If it had not been for 
the Queen, I am afraid Prentice’s first 
six months on the Bugle would have 
been lonesome, homesick ones. And 
it was largely through her aid that at 
the end of that time he was able to ask 
odds of none of us. 

One evening in September the sport- 
ing editor was sick, which was unusual ; 
and the city editor was cross, which 
was not. There happened to be an un- 
usual amount of sporting news afloat 
that evening, and the men who were 
regarded as up on that particular 
branch of knowledge were soon all 
assigned to duty. Still the city edi- 
tor glared at his pad. “ There’s that 
Scrap Club opening,” he said, and 
transferred his glare to the surround- 
ing reporters ; “who is to do that?” 
Only echo answered. 

Finally his glance lighted on Pren- 
tice, who sat quietly at his desk cut- 
ting the leaves of a new magazine. 
“What was it I gave you, Prentice? 
That Browning Society meeting? Well, 
you will have to fake that a bit, send 
in your stuff by a messenger, and hus- 
tle around to these slugging matches. 
You know where the club’s hall is on 
Lagrange Street? All right, here’s 
your ticket. Badges don’t go there.” 

Prentice said nothing—he had at 
length learned the difficult lesson of 
keeping quiet when speech was useless 
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—but his face expressed unspeakable 
disgust. Meeting the Queen’s eye he 
saw there, much to his surprise, a look, 
not of sympathy, but of joyful triumph. 
When he left the office a few minutes 
later, she followed him, and as they 
reached the street gripped his arm so 
tightly that he winced. 

“ Harry !”’ she cried, “I’m so glad 
I'd like to dance a jig right here.” 

“That’s good,” he replied, “I wish I 
felt that way myself, but I don’t.” 

“Oh! But you must,” said the 
Queen, joyfully, “for it’s on your ac- 
count I’m so happy. You're to do the 
boxing show to-night.” 

“TI am,” assented Prentice, grimly. 
“Where is the happiness in that ?” 

“The happiness in that, my boy,” 
said the Queen, with a little skip like a 
baby elephant, “is in the fact that you 
are going to get the biggest scoop this 
town has seen for years. Keep still 
now while I tell you all about it. The 
Scrap Club’s meeting to-night is simply 
a blind for a fight for the light weight 
championship of the country between 
Abe Johnson and the new Australian 
Parson Davies has in charge. The 
boxing bouts are to be held in the 
club’s hall on the second floor. Up 
another flight, in a smaller hall, the big 
fight Will be pulled off. There are just 
one hundred admission tickets. I’ve 
got one and no other person connect- 
ed with a newspaper in this city has. 
Don’t ask me how I got mine or how I 
was going; that’s too long a story. 
But brace up, take the ticket, scoop 
the town, and make your fortune.” 

“Queenie,” cried Prentice, as the 
news value of the “exclusive” grad- 
ually came over him, “ you’re the best 
old girl in all the world, and I'll never 
forget it. But how will I handle the 
downstairs show too?” 

“T’ll fix that for you all right,” an- 
swered the girl. “And I'll tell the 
Old Man for you, if you like, that you’ll 
have a double column first page exclu- 
sive.” 

Luckily Prentice had taken a liking 
to sparring while in college, and knew 
the science and theory of boxing thor- 
oughly. And although he entertained 
a natural enough dislike of the brutal- 
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ity of the usual prize fight, the con- 
test which he witnessed was different 
enough from that to arouse in him a 
sort of poetic ardor for its description. 

One of the fighters was black, the 
other white. The latter was slightly 
the taller and the heavier, and both 
were as lithe and agile as tiger-cats. 
Around the roped-off ring sat the picked 
company of ahundred. Nearly all were 
men whose names are known from ocean 
to ocean. There were murderers among 
them and the lawyers who procured 
their acquittal ; there were famous act- 
ors and weazened boy jockeys with fort- 
unes for yearly salaries; there were 
State Street kings of finance and Bea- 
con Street leaders of cotillions; but 
among them all, as Prentice assured 
himself by careful scrutiny, there was 
not one newspaper worker. 

That was a notable fight, and its 
memory will be long in fading from the 
annals of the ring. For three long 
hours the athletes battled. The white 
man fought for his opponent’s head and 
neck, and, despite the latter’s quickness 
and skill, frequently landed stinging 
blows. But the negro never flinched, 
and in return aimed every time for the 
white man’s heart. Presently it was 
seen that his scheme was bearing fruit. 
His opponent breathed with increasing 
difficulty as each round closed, the firm, 
rosy flesh over the heart grew gradu- 
ally puffed and then blackened. 

And, finally, as a quiet, keen-eyed 
man at the ringside was about to speak, 
the white man fell on his face and laid 
there likea log while the referee count- 
ed aloud the passing of the moments. 
Then his seconds came gloomily out to 
him, raised him to a chair, and with 
great draughts of whiskey brought him 
back to a knowledge of defeat. The 
quiet men who had watched the long 
contest in silence buttoned their coats 
and went out into the air, reckoning 
their gains and losses. The fight was 
over. 

Prentice captured the first hansom 
he found unoccupied and jolted and 
bumped away to the office with a vivid, 
splendid word picture of the scene 
painting itself within his brain. This 
is not primarily the story of a scoop, 


so it isnot necessary to tell what a sen- 
sation the Bug/e’s first page made next 
day ; or how the Old Man, though a 
Scotch Presbyterian and an _ elder, 
chuckled for hours almost continuous- 
ly ; or how he sent for Prentice and 
soon the boy, coming out, started on a 
vacation with the brightest eyes and 
the rosiest cheeks we had ever seen him 
possess ; or how the city editor, a few 
days later, confided to us all that he had 
been given his notice and that Prentice, 
after the vacation, was to have his po- 
sition. 

None of us enthused much at that— 
for still we did not like the boy—ex- 
cept the Queen. She was sorry enough 
for Sullivan—who got a better place 
within a week—and told him so; but 
her happiness for Prentice bubbled over 
continuously. Some of us were a little 
curious to see how their friendship 
would stand the strain of his promo- 
tion, and on this account and others 
were impatient for his vacation to be 
finished. 

The night before he was due at his 
desk again he appeared in the office at 
midnight and greeted us all with a gay- 
ety that was quite unusual for him. He 
came to the Queen last and stood si- 
lently watching her for some minutes 
as she dashed off the final pages of a 
sensational exposé of South End “ danc- 
ing academies.” Finally she looked up 
and blushed and smiled, and actually 
dimpled at the surprise. 

“‘ Let me walk home with you, Queen- 
ie,” he said. “ I’ve lots to tell you.” 

So they went out under the elec- 
tric stars of Washington Street and 
strolled along together in silence for a 
time. 

“Queenie,” said the boy, suddenly, 
“ you’ve been very good to me.” 

The woman’s lips moved, but with- 
out words. 

“You’ve helped me lots,” the boy 
went on. “ You’ve taught me all I 
know. You’ve been my nearest and 
dearest friend. I can’t tell you how I 
feel about it, Queenie. You know, don’t 
you?” 

Still she did not speak, but the plain 
red face was glorified for a moment 
till it was almost beautiful. Prentice, 














THE FLOWER CARNIVAL.—MOCKING-BIRD. 


watching the lights of a receding elec- 
tric, did not notice. 

“ And so,” he continued, “I wanted 
to tell you, first of all, my secret. I’m 
in love, Queenie.” 

For the first time her voice came to 
her. “In love ?” she said, dully. 

“ Yes, Queenie, in love,” the boy an- 
swered, dwelling tenderly upon the 
words. “ With the sweetest little girl 
you ever saw. And I want you to wish 
us joy.” 

“ Why, yes, of course, to be sure,” said 
she, brokenly. “ I’m surprised, Harry, 
but I’m glad for you. And is she 
young and graceful and pretty ?” with 
a wistful sigh. 
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“ T can’t begin to describe her, if Iam 
her lover, Queenie. You must see her 
and judge for yourself.” 

“Yes, so I will, some day, Harry. 
Here is my door. Good-night.” 

The little room on a Hollis Street 
third floor that the Queen called home, 
could tell a story of tears and weeping 
on that night if it chose. But to us in 
the Bugle office she seemed only a little 
plainer and more faded than usual 
when, next day, she said good-by and 
told us, as she had the Old Man: 

“I’m going back to teach the little 
ones, boys. The Queen abdicates. God 
bless you all.” 

fT. C. Pearson. 


THE FLOWER CARNIVAL. 


SANTA BARBARA, 


AIR Channel city by the sunset sea, 
Thy Carnival is here, and pampas plumes 
And waving palms, and swaying garland blooms 

Crown all thy dance and song and revelry. 

The flowers hush the tramp of feet, and free 
They pour their heart’s rich fragrance on their tombs ; 
The gods are here, and Flora from her looms 

Carpets the green, lush earth with ecstacy. 

The music bursts in transports, swells and dies, 

The pulsing warmth of melting skies enthralls, 
The shrines of Venus, Bacchus potions lave, 
The day throbs out its life in sacrifice, 

While far away the rose-veiled island calls 
Mellifluous greeting o’er the sun-kissed wave. 


Emma Playter Seabury. 


MOCKING-BIRD. 


OCKING-BIRD perched on a golden ball, 
In the orange hedge in the fragrant night, 
Pouring your heart in your jubilant throat, 
Have you forgotten each sorrowful note 
That gurgled and bubbled, and rung in the light? 
Can sleep and dreaming efface them all? 


Mocking-bird, why do you sing so long? 
Even the flowers are folded in dreams 
Of humming-birds and their golden wings, 
Of butterfly angels; the soul of things 
Through the heart of Nature flashes and gleams, 
And throbs in the ecstacy of your song. 


Emma Playter Seabury. 
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LINCOLN AND LEE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT appears elsewhere in 
this Magazine of the early publication of two 
noteworthy contributions -— one on ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN and the other upon ROBERT 
E. LEE. The first of each of these articles 
will appear in the March issue. 

The authors of each of these articles are 
gentlemen whose relations to the men of 
whose lives they write were those of personal 
friends. Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, who will 
contribute the Lincoln matter, was for months 
a resident in the President’s family at the 
White House, and is also widely known as 
the painter of “* The Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation,” a wonderful work, now hanging in 
the Capitol. 

Judge T. J. Mackey, author of ‘‘ The New 
Life of Washington,” will write of General 
Lee, and we feel amply assured that our read- 
ers will find that his subject will be handled 
by the Judge with a force, clearness, and in- 
terest that will make it as popular as the 
Washington articles. 

THE PETERSON MAGAZINE announced 
nearly a year ago that its aim was to be AN 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE FOR AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, and in furtherance of this plan it 
began the Washington papers. In this re- 
spect it has been a leader of the public 
thought, as is evidenced by the awakened in- 
terest in Washington, and the republication 
of many incidents connected with his career 
in many of the leading periodicals of the 
country. The articles on Lincoln and Lee 
are a continuation of the same plan, and their 
contemporary publication in our periodical 
may well be regarded as a work worthy of 
an AMERICAN magazine such as THE PE- 
TERSON MAGAZINE is. 

Besides the above prominent contributions 
the March PETERSON will contain the first of 
a series of articles entitled ‘‘ American Naval 
Heroes.” This will be as valuable in its way 
as anything that has yet appeared in magazine 
form touching upon American history. The 
story of the formation of the first Navy of the 
United States is incidental to this article, 
which is unique in many points of almost 
forgotten history. 

Another article describes the wonderful 
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work that has been done by Toynbee Hall, 
London, in the slum districts of that city, and 
the principles and workings of which are now, 
or soon will be, followed in the great centres 
of this country, in reclaiming the dark spots 
that have so far resisted civilizing influences. 

THE PETERSON MAGAZINE is a whole- 
some publication, its contents being of a first- 
class nature, and its mission being to instruct 
while entertaining. 

The illustrations in the March number will 
be of the very best. 





NEW DEPARTMENTS. 


BEGINNING in an early number—probably 
in March—THE PETERSON MAGAZINE will 
contain two new departments—one that shall 
be known as “ Out-door Life,” and devoted 
to recreation, outings, and sports, and the 
other to be devoted to the newest develop- 
ments in human progress, especially in the 
lines of science, art, industry, travel, and in- 
vention. Both these departments will be 
conducted by people well fitted for the work, 
and will be illustrated. Readers of THE 
PETERSON MAGAZINE will find these de- 
partments not only entertaining, but useful. 





A TRIP TO FLORIDA is no longer con- 
sidered costly or tedious. The Clyde Steam- 
ship line from New York to Jacksonville, 
touching at Savannah and Charleston, offers 
travellers unusual inducements to take this 
line when going South. The palatial boats 
contain every comfort for tourists, and, in 
every respect, the accommodations are luxu- 
rious. Rates are low and include meals and 
state-rooms. The Clyde Steamship Compa- 
ny, 5 Bowling Green, New York, will be glad 
to furnish any further information desired. 





FALSE ECONOMY 


Is practised by people who buy inferior arti- 
cles of food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best infant food. /m- 
fant Health is the title of a valuable pam- 
phlet for mothers. Sent free by New York 
Condensed Milk Co., New York. : 









































































































































ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
From the painting by Mr. Carpenter. 


(First authorized publication.) 





